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SITUATION WANTED — As the political job-hunting 
season officially opens, four executixes apply — 
rigorously and vocally — for the two top posts. 
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LITTLE DRAMAS OF AMERICAN 


At stake was the long standing reputation of a manufacturer for meeting stipulated 

delivery dates on time. Simultaneously, his two largest and oldest customers placed 

big contracts. Identical delivery dead- lines were specified. But production capacity was 

inadequate. The only possible solution was a plant addition. 

“But,” worried the manufacturer,"who could erect a permanent plant in a few weeks? 
And think of the cost!” 
“Try Truscon!” suggested his secretary, 
pointing to a current Truscon advertise- 
ment. A long distance call... Youngstown 3-2171... started Truscon in 
Within four short weeks, the manufacturer saw is new Truscon Standard B 
finished, equipped and in production. Deliveries went out on time. Profit 
two contracts went far to absorb the surprisingly reasonable cost of the 1 
Standard Building. Removed was the possibility of conflict of future co 


TRUSCON-FHA PLAN 

It's easy to finance a Truscon Stand- 
ard Building. You can spread pay- 
ments over a period of time that is 
often estimated to make the Truscon 
building pay for itself from profits 
on the investment and savings in 
maintenance costs. 


USE THIS FOR PROMPT REPLY 
We are interested in the type of building 
checked below Fewer dollars will erect a Truscon Standard Building than other ty; 
Length Width Clear Height —.- 7 _ 

permanent structures. Custom-built from rust-resisting copper alloy 


ase 


SERIES-A— pitched roof types units, every Truscon Standard Building has the extra protection of a 


0 panel of ENDURO stainless steel. As for selectivity, you can have any siz 


any type, any arrangement of doors and windows, any kind of side wal 


AP. TyPr “ 
a | we : , a ‘ ; 
) ] 0 and either pitched, monitor or flat roofs. (See roof diagrams on this page 


SAWTOOTH TYPE 


0 


Pp All Truscon Standard Building units are shop fabricated 
i 
delivered to the job ready for speedy and accurate erection. Althoug! 


; permanent structures, they can be dismantled and re-erected with nearly 
SERIES -B-- flat roof types j 

TYPE 2 100% salvage value if it is required to move them to new locati 

O 

© tae A aes In regard to financing, note the statement on this page un¢ 


: 4 title... TRUSCON-FHA PLAN. Never let a building problem bother 
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z ] C you. Turn it over to Truscon for a quick and economical solu 


) We are interested in the Truscon-FHA 
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~ PLYMOUTH FLEET RECORDS SHOW 


I8 TO 24 MILES 
PER GALLON 


—THAT’S WHY MORE FLEET OWNERS EVERY DAY ARE SWITCHING TO PLYMOUTH 








fa Dasc 


ANY Size 


ERE’S THE RECORD! State gov- _ priced cars. You'll find only Plymouth 
has both a Safety-Steel Body and 

ve bought 600° more Plyn double-action Hydraulic Brakes. 
than last year. Insurance com- Find out how much this big 1936 
ndlargemilkdistributorshave — pJymouth will lower your transport 
hsintheirfleets tion costs. “Look at All Three” before 


ta. 

respectively. buying cars for business or personal 

he answer! They know use. Any Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 

ith reliability, economy at dealerwil! give youdetails. PLYMOUTH 
save money...an me. Ac- DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


lcost records show 18 to 24 miles to em. 
the gallon...lowest oil consumption 
pkeep of any low-priced car. oS . 
Plymouthis engineered to standup 
to operate at lower cost. Study the DOUBLE-ACTION HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


exclusive Plymouth economy {AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT make driving easier and safer... reduce 
s...compare “All Three”’ low- SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA the expense of frequent adjustments. 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 














1936 - Three families out of four have automobiles 


More Goods for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, 
three out of four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; 
now, one family in two. In 1900, modern plumbing and central heating 
were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had electricity—radio and electric 
refrigeration were unknown. Today, 21 million homes are wired; 7 million 


families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 


In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 
per cent more light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp efh- 
ciency and a lower average electric rate for the home. General Electric 
research developed these lower-cost lamps, helped devise more economical 
ways of generating and distributing electricity—to bring better light to 


more people at less cost 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods 
—from bath-tubs to textiles, foods to furnaces—to meet the increasing 
needs and the purses of millions. In this progress, G-E research and engi- 
neering have ever been in the forefront. And still, in the Research Labora- 
tory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the search for 
new knowledge—from which come savings, new industries, increased 


employment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 


dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





| New Business | 


IN 1935 the miles flov 

senger tatality totaled 

1,000 times around t 

} iS a hve-fold improv 

fidence engendered by 
encouraged 


forn 
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is calle i Alrsuran 
| the rate of $1 per yea 
[his is said to be lower 
ot travel protection, Au 
employers for a minin 
annually and c 
employees. The 
employer for a d 


ccidental death 


VET 


named executive 
a passenger 
line a | 
Airways system 


Hawaii 


THE Canadian governt 
spend $300,000 abroad 

| products and searching f 
agricultural products, 

| e 
Scott F. ENNIs, presid 
Fruit Exchange, one of t 
customers, used Railroad W 
occasion for some plain-spok 
carriers Addressing a meet 
|cials and shippers in Sa 
warned that railroads “mu 
vile attitude and act at or 
thought that they are soul 
rations. 


* 
| As part of its “New America 
|} ing promotion, General | 
| lished a pamphlet containing 
|} Signs in medium-priced dw: 
by 10 national magazines. 1 
include Better Homes a 
lier Ladies’ Home Jou 
keeping, Woman's Home ¢ 
Call's, Pictorial Revieu | 
House Beautiful House and G 
ing plans may be obtained f 
zines or the architects. G-I 
silver prints. Its primary 
clusion in the designs of 


ind mechanical equipment, 
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A PROGRAM for fitting fuel t 
motor (and vice versa) has b 
by the American Standards As 
York Tests are being made 
accurate specifications. Ops 
truck fleets supplied impetus f 
Those engaged in long-distance 
purchase gas along the route 

be of great help to them s 
hard to obtain gasoline of unif 
istics. Private owners will be 
ment of motors to the most ett 
types. Standards for lubrica 
established 

WASHINGTON is out to get a b 
of the drought areas and, in tl 
let the biggest aerial mapping 
| recorded in this country Fa 
Surveys, Inc., announces that 
to map 68,000 square mil 
Bowl and about 41,000 square 
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FOR YO! 
IN. THIS .... 


a] “NEWS REELOOF A 
" PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS 
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simple BW 
Machine de 
instantaneo 
exposed in the iue r 
machine und BW Pris 
need vashing o 
BY the ONI 
satisfactory direct 


process 


BRUNING 


The opening of the new Bruning branch at 

Kansas City, Mo. (formerly the Gallup I. _ 
Map and Supply Co.)—avgments Brun- — CPILCE 
ing 's nation-wide facilities for service and ay 
is additional eviderce that Bruning leads J3 9) 
the field today in sensitized papers, repro- 

duction processes, drawing moteric! ond 

drafting room equipment 


YOU'LL FIND tT WORTH 
WHILE TO GET COMPLETE 
DETAILS— 
PIN-PRICKING t mon notior t . MAIL 
is THE COUPON! 
id exclusively ommerce, reminds that “it req , CHARLES BRUNING CO., Incorporated, 
encies . on RS a ; 02 Reade St., New York, N. Y 
vr ' ma 7 m2 er en ~~ ; Please send me complete information about 
P ion . > aang , ’ n , ar Bruning Drafter BW Direct Printing Process 
a S wate! Pp! v h tur ‘ t h i} ntere rate probably Mars-Lumograph Pena Vellux Tracing Paper 
ed by the n or abou $200.000 i rfect’ investments 
They fold int nal ackets necessary 
veloping cracks and a e 
for sale at sports events. PrRouDLY tl thyl-Dow Chen 
. i 


Name 


cords that in tw and one-half years i 
tent to which the introduction of plant near Wilmington, N. C., has recover 
ra! has changed national drinking over 10,000 tons of bromine by PFOCESSINE | New York « Chicago @ Detroit « Boston « Newark 
Cotineesl Con ie cancel, STOEL STL 5 be of 172 & deep by] Loc « ommass © ta Anat © So tne 
quare mile. Sadly it reports unrecov-| Milwaukee « Kansas City 
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OVER MOTORING 


ON THE HARD-TO-START JOBS 


Use Century Type SCH High Starting 
Torque Squirrel Cage Motors—the start- 
ing ability built into them puts hard-to- 
start loads into motion—such as Freon 
Compressors, Conveyors, Deep-Well 


Plunger Pumps, and Heavy Fly Wheels. 


In most hard-to-start cases they will 
save the costly expense of over motor- 
ing that would be necessary if standard 


squirrel cage motors were used. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine St ‘ , St. Louis, Mo. 


Olffices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


MOTORS 


e UP TO 600 HORSE POWER e 
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| about air conditioning 
| held, at least, they k 
|} find out. Beaumont & H 
| agency reports that 

; tects, some to contract 
more than half of the 

the manufacturer wl 
tion. In this latter cla 

to go to Baker, 4% 
to Frigidaire, 5.4‘ 

to Kelvinator, 4.1‘ 

Ito York The rest 
other manufacturers 
themselves 


A SOLEMN survey 
30% of the citize 
garbage regulations 
is to have policen 
as cars are tagged wl 
ing laws 

+ 
RAILROADS see added b 
report that lettuce grow 
Arizona, who produc 
supply, are set for a re 
trast to the five carload 
growers this year expect t 
000 heads or $3,000 car! 
3,125,000,000 salads, ap 
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ure New York will b 
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can Association of Social W 
on the subject of reliet 
what has been done, wl 
how it should be done I 
lines. This week all pap 
that meeting are publis 
This Business of Reliet 


| probably won't make 
| worth business attention 





| portance of the proble: 


exerted on legislative bod 
group of social workers 

* 
WittiaM C. Boser, head « 
research department of Jol 
finds that a shortage of 1 
units taces the United States 
call tor outright replace 
imately 4,800,000 others req 
structural changes to make tl 
they practically would beco 

+ 
THE fair practice conferenc 
the cotton converting industry 
by the Federal Trade Comn 
significant new trend. Altho 
gated some time previous ¢ 
Robinson-Patman law, it emb 
legislation. Rule 4 reads P 


| nation contrary to Section 2 
| Act, as amended by the act 


approved June 19, 1936 (Pub! 
74th Congress), is an unfair tr 
Apparently, from now on FT‘ 
on making business promise 
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ons, 
yments, 
«< on dis idend checks. 
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plac 


doubted! will pay high tax 
cher than “shoot the works.” 
me, hoping for Landon vic- 
~ and repeal of tax, see special 
‘tue in this policy. Others, if 
oosevelt is elected, will give up 

corporate surplus cause as 
ink. 


Qutstripping Labor Supply 
Heavy industries continue to show 
provement, with unfilled needs of 
ven years pressing toward new busi- 
«; for manufacturers, and with steel 
wre beneficiary. Dire shortage of 
od machinists is constantly more 
ident, largely as resule of discour- 
ement by unions of apprenticeships 
ring depre ssion, 


More PWA Grants Coming 
So far only public works that have 
en able to qualify for PWA grants 
t of $300,000,000 fund now avail- 
le are in cities able to certify thai 
00, relief labor is available for con- 
ruction Experience has shown, 
owever, that such attempts to link 
blic works to relief are soon aban- 
pned. First batch of projects to 
hich 45°, grants were made this 
eck represent less than 10% of 
unds available and will be quickly 
lowed by others. 


Food Price Facts 
Drought raised farm price index 
points from June 15 to July 15— 
arpest rise in any 30-day period 
ine August, 1934—to highest levels 
ace September, 1930, and 15% 
we pre-war average. But Wallace 
es Newspaper scare stories of re- 
pil price jumps. Says bread should 
no higher than in past years, but 
pacedes chat dairy products and vege- 
bles should go up. Meat prices de- 
ad on corn crop, which won't exceed 
0,000,000 bu. even with best 
«ther and may be cut 600,000,000 

pu. in next crucial cen days. 


Faint Compensation 
One good effect, offsetting so many 
g ad, of present drought will be pro- 
sion made for increasing storage 
Fuct supplies for municipal and in- 
ustrial purposes. Reports to Geo- 
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ashington Bulletin 


\SHINGTON (Business Week Bureau)—Though major corpo- 
< exhilarated by first-half earnings, have boosted dividend 
they are not entirely sold on a happy-go-lucky policy. 
adistribuced earnings tax is strong factor in explaining big num- 
Directors of large corporations are still 
red to large surpluses as reserve against depression. Hope to 
e losses of recent years with earnings now coming in and plan 
‘Jo so if retained earnings levy is repealed. Many companies 





NO NEW DEAL “DEALS” 


Rumors of deals between 
Roosevelt and John L. Lewis, 
intended to explain’ why 
Lewis does not want steel 
strike before election, are 
bunk. One has it Roosevelt 
promised to support Lewis 
for President in 1940. An- 
other that Roosevelt prom- 
ised new and better Guffey 
coal act if reelected. Quid 
pro quos are plenty obvious 
without such strained inter- 
pretations. 











logical Survey show several cities 
would be short today if they had not 
learned lesson from 1934 drought. 
In others, shortage is not due pri- 
marily to drought but to increased 
consumption encouraged by non-me- 
tering. 


Latitude for Walsh-Healey 

Labor leaders pulling every conceiv- 
able wire to pene operation of 
Walsh-Healey law, extending govern- 
mental control over wages and hours 
on government contracts. They want 
operations on as broad a scale as law 
and court interpretations will permit. 
Also greatly interested in powers con- 
eed on Uncle Sam to inspect and 
overhaul working conditions. 


Hoist by Their Own Patman 

Old-line wholesalers who nursed 
Robinson-Patman act along are dis- 
mayed at growing threat of retailer- 
owned cooperatives. Institute of 
Food Distribution reports 6.5 gain 
(March, 1935, to May, 1936) to 110,- 
040 co-op stores, and indications are 
that raté of growth has accelerated 
since. Moreover, wholesalers don't 
figure in many new co-op enterprises 
which represent pooling of retailers’ 
buying strength. Rub is that under 
new law, with customer classification 
provision omitted, they may be able 
to buy direct from manufacturer as 
cheap as wholesaler. 


Future Complications 
Trade interests also ponder effect of 
Robinson-Patman on sales for future 


delivery. Administrative officials arc 
said to believe that if A sells twenty 
machines to B for Dec. 1 delivery and 
if price advances in meantime, he must 
give any other Dec. 1 purchaser same 
price. Which affects no end of busi- 
ness relationships. 


Guffey Again 

New Deal already talking about 
proposed new Guffey coal act, ex- 
pected to come before Congress early 
in January. Speculation centers on 
what approach drafters of proposed 
legislation will take to dodge rock on 
which Supreme Court's decision 
smashed old measure. New Dealers 
have plenty of time on hands, as most 
of them are not assigned to front 
trench positions during campaign. 


Florida, Quoddy Still Out 

Florida ship canal is just getting 
normal runaround of “papers through 
official channels”—chief reason that 
there are so many government clerks. 
No new survey or investigation. Just 
reference of old report to district en- 
gineers to insert new figures. But this 
was built up by newspapers to hot 
story suggesting possible resumption 
next year. Despite playing of Presi- 
dential spotlight on Quoddy, predic- 
tion scill stands: both Quodd, and 
Florida canal will be weaker in next 
Congress than this, no matter which 
way election goes. And present Con- 
gress rejected both. 


The Good Will Suffer 

Headlines about investigation of in- 
vestment trusts by SEC will be highly 
unfavorable. Will tend to discourage 
investors buying their stock, because 
bad breaks and real or apparent 
crookedness make news. Reports of 
ably managed companies make last 
paragraph of news stories if they get 
in at all. And there will be plenty of 
headline material. Next Congress 
may pass act to regulate, lay down 
rules, etc. 


Capitalizing on Trouble 

Continued upheaval in Europe is cer- 
tain to keep this country on credit side 
of international ledger. Fear inspired 
by gold bloc crisis and Ethiopian War 
resulting in intake of nearly billion 
in short-term banking funds maintains 
favorable international balance of pay- 
ments seriously disturbed by leap in 
food imports. 


Less Cash to Old Country 

Another item bolstering our inter- 
national balance is decline in immi- 
rant remittances that in 1935 fell 

low $100,000,000 for first time. 
Explanation is long —_ of immi- 
gration restriction and recent tapering 
off of exodus to old country of aliens 
with savings. 














=NEW PUSH 


The Standard Duty Two Button Sta- 
tion—list price $2.00 is shown above 





Buttons marked “Stop” and “Start”; 


other markings obtainable. 


Features for all button-type sta- 
tions: Mechanism totally enclosed; 
internal mechanism housed in sturdy 
Bakelite construction. Simple mount- 
ing brackets permit easy installation 
top or bottom; internal mechanism 
may be removed and installed on 
tapped plate, by reversing long hold- 


ing screws. For built-in control, spe- 


cial length push buttons are avail- 


able. 


One screw holds “eared” cover 
firmly in place (also one end of 
internal mechanism). Removing sec- 
ond screw frees internal mechanism. 
Ample space provides convenient 
Push buttons are BIG, for 


gloved-finger operation, shrouded 


wiring. 


in common well against accidental 
operation, and automatically posi- 
tion fingers. Self-aligning contacts 


assure positive circuit contact. 


Op methods, antiquated design 


style equipment have no place 


Old- 
n the 
modern factory. The call is for the mod. 
ern, and Cutler-Hammer engineers have 
anticipated it by months—with thor. 
oughly modern Motor Control. The new 
C-H Push Button Stations shown on this 
page indicate the wide sweep of Cutler. 
Hammer leadership . . . superlative ad. 
vanced engineering that courses through 
to the smallest details of even these 
smallest units of Motor Control equip- 
ment. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc 


Manufacturers of Electric Control Appo- 


ratus,1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


, Pioneer 


THREE-POSITION PILOT 
OR TRANSFER SWITCH 


*Run,"” ‘Of.’ and ‘ 
orONEBUTTON Or emer markings 


ONE BUTTON 
NORMALLY OPEN 


Two 
BUTTONS 
BOTH 
NORMALLY 
OPEN 


Any desired mark 
ings are available. 


or 
—— On commer 
frigeration, *‘Automati 
thermostatic control « 
*‘Run”’ gives operation with ut 
thermostatic control. Adapt 
able for any transfer needs 


NORMALLY 
CLOSED 


Any desired mark- 
ings available. 


rf 


CUTLER-HAMMER MOTOR CONTROL 


STARTS *® STOPS ex) REGULATES * PROTECTS 
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Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
Week Wee Ago Ago 1931-35 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX a a a oe ee ae a ee *76.1 +76.5 74.3 63.8 64.9 
PRODUCTION 
| 
* Steel Ingot Operation ( of capacity) 71.5 70.9 74.0 44.0 34.2 | 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-wk. basis) £9,763 $9,274 $8,831 $6,045 $6,413 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) *1,173 1,141 1,121 914 972 
*# Electric Power (million kw.-hbr.) 2,088 2,100 2,030 1,824 1,649 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 120 121 115 99 104 | 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 74 75 75 65 68 
* Check payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $4,212 $4,226 $3,937 $3,408 $3,325 
% Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $6,153 $6,190 $6,173 $5,509 $5,350 
PRICES Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.11 $1.11 $1.02 $.99 $.79 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 13.12¢ 13.23¢ 12.40¢ 12.08¢ 10.04¢ 
lron and Steel (Steel composite, ton) $33.51 $33.49 $32.79 $32.55 $30.84 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 9.750¢ 9.590¢ 9.500¢ 8.000¢ 7.798¢ 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) 83.2 83.3 82.6 82.6 72.2 
FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series, millions) $2,466 $2,478 $2,472 $2,460 $2,102 
Total Loans and Investments, Fed. Res. rep't’g member banks (millions) $22,446 $22,514 $22,520 $20,054 $19,440 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $5,129 $5,154 $5,069 $4,830 $5,612 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,219 $3,258 $3,327 $3,101 $4,401 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $1,165 $1,175 $1,235 $1,022 $1,060 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) $121.52 $120.92 $117.84 $104.59 $99.13 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $103.61 $103.37 $102.60 $96.91 $89.42 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1 1% 1% % % 12 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City % ‘ a % a % a Ge 15 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 141 136 165 221 381 
* Factor in Business Week Index *Preliminary ‘*Revised. 
This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. 
Business W 
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Burroughs 


NEW MACHINES 
FOR | 


IMPROVE YOUR fda ACCOUNTING 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


and at the same time obtain 
the information required by the 


Burroughs Typewriter Payr 
Machine writes check, ear 


employee's statement and pa 
in one operation. Column 
matically controlled. All total 


Many employers are finding in recent Burroughs developments 
a simple solution of the accounting problems set up by the 
Federal Social Security Act. Often the exceptional speed, 
ease and economy of new Burroughs machines make it pos- 
sible for employers actually to lower accounting costs and 


still have the additional information required. 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Mac! 
earnings records, automatically pr 


In fact, many say: ‘We are glad the Social Security Act in proper columns, automatical 
a A - deductions—calculates net pay 


prompted us to investigate, because we now have the complete 


payroll accounting system we have needed for a long time.”’ 


We suggest that you call the local Burroughs office. A 
Burroughs representative will be glad to show you how we can 
assist you to meet your problem with the minimum change 


in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting cost. 


B hs Electric Carriage Check-Writing 
THIS NEW FOLDER Burroughe, Hictrte Carriate, Check 
units or in strips. Payroll summar 


MAY HELP YOU pleted at same operation. Fast a ‘en 


insertion and removal of checks 


Burroughs has just prepared an interesting desc rip- 
tive folder illustrating complete payroll accounting 
methods, with typical forms for maintaining the 
information required by the Social Security Act. 
The forms show representative entries and suitable 
colurnn headings. You may have this folder without 
charge simply by filling in and mailing the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


6138 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me the new folder, ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods''—which includes illustra- 
tions of forms for compiling figures required by the Federal Social Security Act. 
Burroughs Automatic Payroll Machi: 

N; . check, employee's earnings statem: 

ame . ee ings record and payroll summar 
operation. Accumulates all necessary ( 
automatically ejects and stacks checks in ordet 
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The Business Outlook 


THIS week brought down the curtain on one of industry's most 
cpectacularly active summer months in recent years, contrary to the 
xpectations of even the more optimistic. High operation schedules 


eV. 
were maintal 


ned while retail trade ushered out the month in a selling 


spree, characteristic of the rest of July. The steel rate, electric power 


output, , 
automobile an 


and freight carloadings were close to the peak for the year, 
d textile activity was steady, and trade is running 


about 10°; to 15% ahead of last year. 
Strengthening prices and governmental aid may largely offset the 


drought damage to the various 
crops. Thus one of the serious 
setbacks to continued business im- 
provement is mitigated. Strike 


threats 2nd political disturbances, 
here and abroad, are of no imme- 
diate concern to this country. 


A Letdown This Month 

Contraction of automobile produc- 
tion schedules should become more 
apparent during August as prepara- 
tions begin for the changeover period. 
Some companies speeded up output 
in July, stocking dealers sufficiently 
with 1936 models in order to permit 
an immediate start on 1937 tooling. 
Others, with an unusual rush of or- 
ders, may postpone the shutdown till 
middle or late August. Staggering 
the shutdown periods should diminish 
the August slack, as demand for steel 
for new models piles up. 


New De Soto Plant 

Of great importance to the industry 
is the announcement by the Chrysler 
Corp. that in September the De Soto 
Division will begin manufacturing its 
1937 models in a modern plant of its 
own, in Detroit, costing $5,000,000. 
It consists of a remodeled plant and 
anew press building, both equipped 
with new machines and tools. De Soto 
dealers will sell about 190,000 
De Sotos and Plymouths in 1936. 
The formal reorganization of W illys- 
Overland as Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc. is also of interest to the trade. 
The new $15,000,000 company will 
have a plant capacity at Toledo of 
180,000 cars annually, and expects to 
make 70,000 cars in 1937. 


Steel Keeps Active 
_ eel operations at 71.56 of capac- 
ity are well sustained by the huge or- 
ders from the machinery, construction, 
railroad ecuipment, and farm equip- 
ment industries, as well as the auto- 
mobile industry. Production in the 
brst six months was 21,000,000 tons, 
and in July it was probably at least as 
high as in June, when about 4,000,000 
tons were produced. Operations dur- 
ing August, which were formerly ex- 
pected to be at the 50% level, most 
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MORE JOBS AND PAY 


June factory employment and 
payrolls were the highest 
since October, 1930. Em- 
ployment was 8% greater than 
in June, 1935, and payrolls 
gained 20%. The best im- 
provement was made by the 
durable geods industries — 
steel mills, electrical machin- 
ery, engines and _ tractors, 
and machine tools. Of the 
non-manufacturing  indus- 
tries, building construction 
and public utilities reported 
best gains, while coal mining 
declined. 











likely will not drop much below those 
in July. It looks as if 1936 produc- 
tion will be the best in seven years, 
since the 1929 peak. 


Happy Stockholders 

Greatly increased disbursements of 
dividends were particularly significant 
in the second-quarter earnings reports 
of corporations. Not only were there 
many dividend resumptions and in- 
creases, but new and extra dividends 
as well were paid out. Reports con- 
tinue to show substantial improve- 
ment above a year ago, with the heavy 
industries making the greatest gains. 
The spread between 1935 and 1936 
will be narrower in the rest of the 
year, since the second half of last year 
made considerable improvement over 


the first. 


New High for Cigarettes 

Cigarette production in June 
reached an all-time high. Over 14 
billions rolled out of the machines. 
Consumers smoked 11° more cigar- 
ettes during the first six months than 
in the same months last year, when 
they broke all records. 


Electrical Activity 
Remarkable expansion is shown by 
the electrical equipment industry, led 
by the steady improvement in the pro- 
duction of refrigerators. Household 
washers, irons, lamps, and radios fol- 


low closely behind in widening gains 
above a year ago. Modernization of 
homes in town and country, increased 
building, and increased incomes have 
quickened the buying pace. Sales of 
electric household refrigerators gained 
30° during the first half of this year 
above the corresponding period last 
year, while sales of washing machines 
gained 24%, and of ironers 28°. 
July sales held at June levels. 


Machine-Tool Record 

Prospects are particularly favorable 
for the machine-tool industry. June 
production reached the highest mark 
in seven years. Demand did not let 
up in July, and expectations of fur- 
ther price advances before the end of 
the year should hasten and augment 
orders in August and September. 


Railroad Equipment Orders 

Increasing passenger and freight 
traffic may create a shortage of equip- 
ment in the fall (pinches are already 
apparent in some sections of the 
country). This is good news for the 
railroad equipment industry. Current 
freight carloadings are just short of 
the October, 1935, peak and any ex- 
pansion in business will bring fall 
loadings far above the highs of last 
year. 


Roads Are Getting Short 
At the end of June, the average 
daily freight car surplus was 169,886, 
compared with 271,627 a year ago, 
indicating that the roads are approach- 
ing the point where the surplus equip- 
ment will prove insufficient. The 
favorable profit outlook this year will 
encourage more expenditures for new 
equipment, and the federal undistrib- 
uted profits tax may increase the 

amounts spent for maintenance. 


Freight Cars Wanted 
New freight cars orders on July 1 
were 28,089, the highest for that date 
since 1929. Orders for cars and rails 
have been piling in from the Norfolk 
& Western, the Seaboard Air Line, 
and the Union Tank Car Co. Orders 
for new locomotives have not kept 
pace with those for freight cars, but 
the industry expects substantial ex- 

pansion during the second half. 


Construction Improves 

Construction contracts awarded dur- 
ing the first 15 days in July rose above 
June levels, and the margin of ex- 
pansion over a year ago was widened, 
according to the F. W. Dodge reports 
for 37 states. The daily average of 
residential contracts declined 3° un- 
der June, but gained 48% above 
July, 1935. Non-residential and 
ublic works and utilities showed 
= e gains above June of this year 
and July, 1935. 





Alike at night 


IN THE DARK, ‘tis said, all cats are gray. To the eye 


of the average stockkeeper or shop-worker, steel is 
usually “steel.”” Sometimes this leads to costly mix-ups. 
But because of the versatility of Molybdenum 
steels, the number of needed types may be sharply 
reduced—many chances of error eliminated — 
material inventories greatly simplified. 
Molybdenum not only makes plain steel (and iron) 
stronger and tougher — but, used with other alloying 
elements, Moly actually enhances their own charac- 
teristics. And — Moly makes any steel more economi- 


cal to forge, weld, machine and heat-treat. 


Equally important is the fact that Moly 
rarely add anything to the over-all cost of the 
uct. More frequently than not they actually reduce 
the cost—through faster and more economical 
fabricating — while invariably improving quality 
increasing value. 

Investigate now. In all likelihood, you can find one 
Moly steel that will serve the purposes of a number 
of other types now in use. 

We invite executives and their associates to send for ovr 


interesting non-technical book, “Molybdenum in industry. 


Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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We Trade with the World 


American exports and imports climb back to 1931 


levels. 
due to temporary causes, 


ToteDO, OHIO, works one day a weck 
in its shops to fill foreign orders. 

Unless the Texas farmer can find a 
market abroad for three out of every 
five bales of his cotton, he lacks the 
funds to buy a new radio. 

Mexico, Argentina, and South Africa 
have been building roads on a big 
«ale for several years, and tractor and 
erading machinery factories in Peoria 
and Cleveland have been busy filling 
large orders from them. 

Foreign trade for the first half of 
this year made several records, but the 
one which attracted the widest attention 
was the surplus of imports—the first 
for any comparable period since 1926. 
So far this year, we have bought about 
$16,400,000 more of foreign goods 
than we have been able to sell abroad. 
In the excitement of this revelation, al- 
most everybody forgot that both our 
exports and our imports had practically 
doubled their 1933 lows, and climbed 
back to 1931 levels. Incidentally, 10 
years ago the deficit for six months 
was almost 10 times as much as in the 
frst half of this year. 


Why Exports Are Smaller 


Two factors explain why our trade bal- 


e is down. We have sold less cot- 
abroad this year, and have had 
er quantities of meat, lard, and fish 
fer at competitive prices in the 

rld market because of rising demand 
higher costs at home. Russia 
ropped almost completely out of the 
arket, after buying as much 

000 worth last year. 
ontrast, imports have increased 
ter rate than because of 
ised demand from industries. Re 
ning prosperity has brought an enor- 
lemand for furs, crude rubber 
and wool. The country’s 
ist still be quenched with 
rgetr quantities of imported 
its increased advertising must be 
1 on more pounds of newsprint 

in from Canada. 

half-year trade picture always 
distorted The United 

‘ates traditionally does its heavy im- 

porting in the first half of the year; 

Xports reach their peak in the early 
This year again imports have simply 

acteased more than ordinarily 


usual 


liquor, 


view. 
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Surplus in imports during first half seems 


Sugar was the largest import, with 


‘ Cuba dominating the market due to the 


more favorable terms under the recent 
tarift agreement Non-ferrous metals 
and cottce followed, with crude rub- 
ber, raw silk, and newsprint next in 
importance. 

Raw cotton was our largest export, 
accounted for nearly $154,000,000 of 
our forcign sales. Automobiles of all 
kinds followed closely, and then petro- 
leum products, including gasoline and 
oil. After that there mixture 
of agricultural products and factory 
goods including, importantly, industrial 
machinery, chemical products, tobacco, 
iron and steel in a semi-manufactured 
state, fruit, and agricultural machinery. 

Long-term foreign trade trends are 
apparent only in a study going back to 
pre-depression days. Outstanding de- 
velopment is the almost steady decline 
for 15 years in the importance of food 
products in our exports. In 1921, raw 
food materialsk—wheat, corn, fruit 
made up nearly 153% of our exports 
Last year, after a drought and a crop 
restriction program had helped to alter 
the normal farm program, they ac- 


was a 


rv? 


a bar 4 In the 


period manutactured food 


ited for 


cou! 


prepared cereal foods ane and dried 
fruit 
from 16% of our exports to 
ished manufactured 
other hand, jumped from 37% 
that 44% of all exports 
Imports follow the reverse trend. We 


are depending on foreign sources for 


and processed foods Iroppe { 
produ t 


to more 


more of our food products, though thi 


trend is developing more slowly that 
our export decline might suggest. Ten 
years ago, raw food products were only 
12% of our this 
had jumped to nearly 16% But in 
stead of 24% of our imports, manu 
factured products are now only 19° 


imports Last year 


of the total 


Conditions Changed 


Criticism of our foreign trade policy 
since the war has been general among 
The United States has 
never for any important period of tim 
had an balance on 
chandise But before the war 
we were a debtor nation, paying inter 


economists 
unfavorable mer 
business 


est on large loans with shipments of 
wheat, tobacco, and cotton 

The war changed the entire picture 
In a few years the United States paid 
its debts and 
Europe, and pushed sales of goods to 
new pe aks. without Increasing imports 
After the war 


made h hg loans to 


in the sam 
this policy was continued in other parts 
of the world, particularly Latin Amer 
ica, in an effort to keep greatly en- 


farm ; industrial 


proporti mn 


larged capacity 


functioning 1. But no pro 
vision was made to ac ept re} iyment ot 
the loans in goods Ihe United States 
ABROAD 
meat 
South 


FROM 


meats and 


FOOD IMPORTS 
Grain, coffee, 
products pour into America from 
Australia, New Zealand. 
of scores of UL 5S ports ts thi- 
coffee and 
being unloaded 
New York. 


4 


canned 


America, Iypical 
preture 
produc ts from 


Brazilian meat 


the Argentine are 
the Northern Prince at 





Wide World 


MOVING NORTH—Even sheep, which ordinarily find forage where cattle starve, are 


moving out of drought areas. 


was trying to be both a creditor nation 
and a larger exporter than an importer 

Chere are a lot of people who would 
like to interpret the unfavorable trade 
balance this spring as a willingness on 
our part to accept goods from abroad 
in payment of old loans and in ex- 
change for markets for our farm and 
factory surpluses. It is true that our 
favorable trade balance has been nar- 
rowing in recent years, and that the 
Hull reciprocal trade program has re- 


The problem is one of water, however, rather than food. 


vived two-way business with 14 coun- 
tries, but it is too carly to deduce from 
the trade returns that a permanent trend 
toward larger imports than exports is 
definitely on the way. This will require 
a longer lapse of time after the ab- 
normality of a major drought and a de- 
pression curtailment program. The 
uncontrollable drought factor has al- 
ready returned, and it will again influ- 
ence temporarily the trend towards a 
larger import business. 


Russia Goes on War Trade Basis 


Officials announce they will cut down exports and 


imports. 
little change. 


Soviet othicials announced this week 
that the country is going virtually on a 
war emergency basis as far as foreign 
trade is concerned. Exports will be 
limited to those products of which the 
country has an adequate supply for do- 
mestic Imports will be cut to es- 
sentials, and will be purchased only in 
countries able to fill orders promptly. 
Where credits are utilized, they must 
be on a long-term basis at interest not 


use. 


to exceed 6% 

This is not really anything new for 
Russia, and will have small effect on 
business with the United States. For 
more than a year the Soviets have been 
reducing imports to items necessary for 
the equipping of great plants which 
will make the country as nearly self- 
sufficient as possible in time of war. 


Political Purchasing Guide 
Consumer goods have been bought 
only when they can be distributed to the 
advantage of the government—to secure 
good will and build up public morale. 
Indication that Moscow's plan was 
carefully thought out came later in the 
week when London announced that the 
Board of Trade and the Treasury de- 
partments would extend to the Soviets 
£10,000,000 (about $50,000,000) in 


But purchases from U. S. will continue with 
Britain provides first long-term credit. 


on the sole 
an equal 
place { 


credit for 10 years at 53%, 
condition that orders for 
amount of British goods be 
within the next 12 months. 

Britain has guaranteed export credits 
on Soviet orders since 1929 under the 
government's regular export credit 
guarantee department. In 1931, a spe- 
cial £6,000,000, 2-year, trade credit was 
granted. But this week's offer marks a 
new departure. Britain is the first coun- 
try to offer Russia longer-than-5-year 
credits and at less than 6% interest. It 
is bound to bring British factories new 
Soviet orders which they might not 
otherwise have landed. 

In July, 1935, Moscow signed a 
trade pact with the United States under 
which the Russians undertook to buy at 
least $30,000,000 worth of goods in 
this country in the next year. Actual 
purchases exceeded $37,000,000 before 
the agreement was renewed for another 
year, with a similar arrangement for 
minimum purchases in this market. 

Russians have been buying for cash 
during the last year in the United 
States because they were unable to se- 
cure credit on satisfactory terms. A 
part of their obligations here have been 
covered by exports of merchandise and 
raw materials to this country. The bal- 





ance has almost been 
ments of ore—contair 
quantities of gold—for 
and sale in this country 
gold reclaimed here 
United States was 
$20,000,000 During 
months of this year, or 
continued at about th 
of it being refined at « 
and Tacoma, Wash 
Moscow's announce: 
probably a final notificat 
that as little business as ; 
placed in that country 
credits private German s\ 
Americans believe that t 
turn: to the United St ( 
orders of machinery to s 
the country’s producing 
speed because the Unit 
equipped to fill orders in 
In Washington, the 1 
cow was received calmly 
have met all of their ob! 
country and no one thin} 
to live up to the $30,000 
business stipulated in the 
The State and Commerce 
as a matter of fact, are 
sidering sending a con 
to Moscow. Formerly it 
tice of the Soviet authoriti 
of their commercial negot 
agents stationed in the pr 
tries—the Amtorg Corp. | 
business here. Now 
as much business as possi! 
at home. Under these 
because there may be i 
orders placed in the next 
an increasing demand tl! 
cial attaché be appointed 


the S 
th 


Wool Imports Rise 


Amounts bought by U. 5. are 
largest since 1929. 


Drot 


Raw wool is one line 
American farmer isn’t wort 
surplus—this season's pro 
quickly taken by manufact 
small quantity still in prod 
is being held for higher pri 
over, stocks were so short 
of 1935 that mills bought fa 
from abroad before the Ar 
came on the market. Import 
parel wools for consumptior 
ing those from which re-ex 
been deducted ) soared to ¢ 
Ib. in the first half of the y 
since 1929 when the first half 
965,000 Ib. entering the count 
Such were the effects of 
boom in woolen lines, a boor 
proportions that none hoped 
cate it this year although the 
has not been severe. Last } 
mestic production of 429,01 
of wool was exhausted and, be! 
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‘bout the same size came 
United States resumed 
the 20's as a big im- 

imports of apparel wools 

00 Ib. and in 1930 the 
00,000; during the de- 

: of 13,000,000 Ib. was 
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e drought on next year’s 
| are still problematical. 
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is meant complete crop 
ut 225,000 farmers, crops 
+ hundreds of thousands have 
seriously, and the grip of 
Middle West has not yet 
Yet what the farmers 

will be largely made up to 
th higher prices and federal 
the long-range plan to as- 
future stability is rapidly 











that drought isn't going 
really big ditference in ag 
purchasing power gets 
igh unofhcial, support in 
Official forecasts which 
1, however, are more 
For example, the Depart- 
Acriculture, in estimating farm 
of $3,291,000,000 (includ 
ts) for the first half of this 
nly that the last six months 
higher than in the second 
year.” Which means that 
'$3.987.000.000 will be 
that was what the farmer 
the second half of 1935 from 
vs and benefits. 


Effects 


teresting point, of course, is 
the this year 
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Drought 


uch rest of 


1935. The best clew prob- 
to be had from 1934, when 
eht exercised an influence which 


or less comparable to this 

truction. In 1934 the last six 

s hrought farmers 57.7% of the 

rs cash income, exclusive of federal 

yments. If this is repeated in 

last half stands to bring in 

$:.256.000,000 added to $3,120,000,- 

) (excluding benefits) in the first 
or $7,376,000,000. 

six months ended June 30, 

were $171,000,000, of which 

, 000 was paid in May and 

¢, against $286,000,000 in the same 

‘S period. The payments so far this 

t e entirely from the balance of 

t $70,000,000 on old Agricultural 

istment Administration contracts, so 

se to $100,000,000 remains to 
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Pastures ruined in June were not in the 
important sheep-raising arcas but the 
destruction has been encroaching more 
and more. The trade feels, however, 
that the government will help raisers 
maintain their flocks and that there will 
not be a repetition of the 1934 slaughter 
which reduced the number of sheep on 
farms to 49,766,000 at the start of 1935 
from 52,212,000 a year earlier. 


Farmers in the Money 


Washington believes the drought won't make a big 
dent in their aggregate purchasing power. 
show a big gain over last year. 


1936 will 


be paid on that account, and by the 
time that is cleared up the new soil con 
servation checks may be starting to go 
out. Consequently it would not be sur- 
prising if benefits for the last six 
months came to a total of $250,000,000 
—about $420,000,000 for the full year 
Tack on another $35,000,000 or so for 
direct and work relief in stricken areas 
and Uncle Sam's donation to farm cash 
income this year looks like $455,000,- 
000, which would bring the farmers’ 
take to something like $7,831,000,000. 

It might go higher. Excluding bene- 
fits, so far in 1936 the gain has been 
16.85% over 1935, and if this is main- 
tained it indicates $7,432,000,000 for 
the full year Plus, of course, the possible 
$455,000,000 from the federal govern- 





ment or $7,887,000,000 A neat 


alll 


if it’s realized, over the $6,943.000.000 


for 1935; even neater compared with 
he low of $4,328,000,000 in 1932 but 
a long way below 1929's $10,479 

000,000 

Many things could upset such cal 

lations continuation of drought whicl 
would ruin a big part of the corn and 
truck rops for ¢ camp! But a coup! 
of big cash items often are overlooked 
poultry and eggs, and dairy products 
Higher prices are already a fact in dairy 
proat ts due partly to teed pe es tx 
ing pushed up rapidly by destruction of 
grain and pastures—and this item alon 
could readily bring the farmer $1,800 
000,000. Poultry prices may be lower 
but there were 25% more chicks raised 
this year than last: more chickens will 
go to butchers because of high feed 
prices, so eggs will be higher Thus 
poultry and eggs should produce over 
$800,000,000 A grain crop. wortl 
$800,000,000 to the farmer also seems 
probable after the recent boom in 
while cotton and cottonseed 


pr cs, 


secm good for $750,000,000 mor 


Pigs Go to Market 


Cattle prices are lower than last year 
and the government is helping to pr 
vent sales ight 
so marketings may 
$717.000,000 


owing to dro 


distress 
much exceed 
1934's Hog prices ar 
good and many will go to market duc 
to the high price of corn; they should 
be worth $650.000.000 


All that 
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gives some idea of wher 
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CASH IN FARMERS’ POCKETS—Income from farm marketings 


cash on the line 


—in the first half of 1936 was $3.120,000,000 without federal benefit payments, topped 


the corresponding 1935 period by 16.8% and 1933 by 51.7%. 
trophe for some farmers in the second half, high prices for others. 





Drought means catas- 









the money ts coming trom 
the crops mentioned and they total 
$5,517,000,000. Fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, sugar, sheep and wool, tobacco, 
and many less important products will 
do the rest 

And, in the years to come, Washing 
ton doesn’t want to see a recurrence o! 
a drought of 1934 or 1936 
Notice to this effect had been 
when Resettlement Administration set 
about higuring on moving farmers to 
areas more blessed by weather. Now 
the plan has been broadened with Presi 
dent Roosevelt appointing a coordinat 
ing committec 

At the helm is Rural 
Administrator Morris L 
ing with him are John C. Page of the 
Reclamation Col. Richard ¢ 
Moore of the Corps of Engineers; Fred 
erick H. Fowler, director of the drain 
age basin study for the National R« 
sources Committee; Rexford G 
well of Resettlement Administration; 
Harry Hopkins, Works Progress Admin- 
istrator, and H. H. Bennett, soil con- 
servation director for the Department of 


Add up 


severity 


scervcd 


Electrification 
Cooke. Serv 


Service: 


Tug 


Agriculture. 

Mr. Cooke says he won't hunt for new 
tricks, will proceed on things already 
known; water conservation and a change 
in the economy of agriculture are the 
points he is stressing. “Upstream en- 
gineering” is the word, and it means 
headwaters dams tending to raise the 
water table as well as to hold up water 
for the dry months. 

Out in the bleak, burned Dakotas 
where drought has left its deepest im 
print, this committee will meet in 
August Everything is timed The 
data all will be in hand. Presi 
dent Roosevelt will be making 
promised swing through the drought 
states and he join the committee 
for the main powwow the latter part of 


his 
will 


the month 


Canada Can Unload 


Farmers lose by drought, but 
government can sell seven-year 
wheat surplus. 


OTTAWA (Business Week Bureau) 
Canada’s prairie provinces, like ther 
counterparts in the United States, have 
suffered from the drought, but the net 
result for the Dominion is good for it 
is going to cnable the government to 
dispose of a wheat surplus which it has 
been holding for seven years 
The Dominion Bureau of 
surveying the wheat picture 
Canadian supplies for export or carry 
over in the 1936-37 year at from 
100 to 125 million bu than in 
1935-36 or 1934-35. This substantial 
change in the domestic situation, with 
important effects on the international 
situation, is due to heavy exports during 
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TELLING THE LOOP 


in Chieago’s Loop district, but showroom rents were high. 


stations solved it 


Butler Motors, Ine., wanted to put its new 


The I vdy cl 


ten good locations were selected for the display 


incentive to public interest was added with the offer by Lydy station 


plane, each month, to lucky holders of tickets given with 


recent months and the loss of much of 
this year's crop due to the drought. 

The bureau estimates that for the 
crop year ending July 31, world net im 
ports of wheat were approximately 500 
million bu. and that Canada contributed 
half of this—-or 85 million bu. 
than she did during the previous crop 
year. 


more 


See More U. S. Imports 


Of this increase, about 30 million bu 
went to the United Kingdom, 30 mil- 
lion to continental Europe, 25 million 
to United States. The bureau regards 
as “rather brave” the prediction of 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that there will be no net imports 
of wheat by United States this season, 
and anticipates substantial sales of hard 
varieties of Canadian wheat to custom 
ers across the border 

Che surplus of Canadian wheat for 
export or carryover on July 17 
proximately 147 million bu., of which 
17.6 million was held in United States 
for domestic consumption or overseas 
A year ago the surplus was 219 
which 8.3 million 
in United States. The surplus has fallen 
’) million bu. in the last five weeks 
compared with a decline of 11 million 
in the corresponding previous period. 
The tor July 41 is 125-135 
million bu. of carryover, including 20 
million held in United States, mostly 
sold and held in bond. It is expected 
a larger portion of the carryover will be 
held in United States in the new year 

In view of the increasing world de- 
mand, with the seven-year Canadian 
surplus to meet it, the crop failure will 
not seriously affect railway revenues this 
year, the loss being confined to farmers 
and the commercial interests with which 
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Enormous Mailing 


Sears and Ward ship 17 million 
huge catalogues. Both 
panies prosper. 


com. 


TEN million Sears, R« 
catalogues and 
Montgomery Ward & ( 
customers last week 
Golden Jubil 
marking 
with | 


seven 


Sears’ 
ter catalogue 
VCrsary, bulges 
rotogravure illustrations 
filled with color plates 

Features include a “Cor 
ping Guide,” consisting 


which contains instr 
comparisons of quality 
a Colorgraph, which 
100 color samples, wl 
to see the color 
items that 
and keyed 


checking 


chasers 
are listed i 
to the Cok 
[his sales 
reduce 
The 
xOMCTY 
192] 


the largest number ever 


exchanges or rect 
ncw SO0-p 
Ward & 


contains 3/60 rot 


standard catalogue. 

Although 
are approximately 
year’s spring and last year 


prices in be 


the sa 


othcials of both houses be 
sumer buying will continuc 

Evidence that the di 
tarding mail order operati 
Ward’s new expansion pros 

Ward last week 
lease for a building at Mck 
Pittsburgh, which will be 
warehouse, accelerating the 
heavy goods to customers 11 
Retail sales will also be m. 

A $3.000,000 warehous 


oOuL 


sign 


BUSINE 








built by Ward in Atlanta, 
ing commission approves 
yt intended site for commer 
nenos The warehouse would 
i e in the Southeast, reliev 
of the Chicago and Bal 







of wholesalers and man 
Sears’ ambitious plans 
this week by Gen. R. I 
lent of the company, who 
1 a report that Sears pro 
ld extra volume by 
s at wholesale prices to 
all retailers We have not the 
test tion,” he said, “of going 
sale business in any way.” 
nied that Sears has begun 
uinters for specific jobs. He 
it for many years Sears 
paints, etc., in its own fac 
that some railroads and 
p companies buy Sears paints 
: use, but that otherwise 
ts are sold by Sears at retail 
tion with the establishment 
get for certain Sears products, 
Wood admitted that Sears has 
| some of its staple lines of “hard 
six small dealers in south- 
but said this was done on a 
xperimental “‘retail’’ basis 
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End of Big Oil Chain 


Standard of Indiana turns the 
last of its 11,685 units over to 
private operators. 







July, 1936, has seen the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana's 
ice station chain 

n of its 11,685 
from chain 
eration within less than one 
rate of 1,000 a month or 
ly 40 per business day 1S 






owned or 
inde- 





nits to 







1 a demonstration of efficiency 
I that 





lowa anti-chain law 
company toward complete 
nt of its retail 
bitive taxes made 
oil stations uneconomiK 
nversion of the company’s 
stations to individual and in 
operation brought satisfac 
(BW’—Junt’35,p.10). The 
give up all owned or con 
tions followed. 
the company is back where it 
roducing oil and distributing 
in 14 states 
who have leased or bought 
35 recently converted stations 
m a par with the company’s 
0 dealers or agents 
Me hile the Standard Oil Co. of 
lersey has cut the number of 
wned or controlled service sta 
ss than 259% of the total num- 
served and is proceeding to turn 
remainder to individuals 






ope ration 





chain op 




















Rail Revenues Up Despite Cut 


Eastern roads, with lower fares, took in 5% more 


in June of this year than 


WASHINGTON (Busine Week Bureau) 

Optimism inspired by the increase in 
rail passenger travel since the new low 
fares went into effect June 1 is sustained 
by reports to the Interstate Commerc« 
Commission this week New York 
Central and Pennsylvania, which op 
posed the cut, made a very much better 
showing than they expected, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which carried the 
torch for the two-cent coach rate 
danced on the trestles 

While a preliminary report for East 
ern territory as a whole June 
gross revenues of $16,700,000, only 5 
greater than in June, 1935, New York 
Central's revenues of $5,448,000 were 
up 11° over a year ago, Pennsylvania's 
$5,256,000 up 6%, Baltimore & Ohio's 
$1,056,000 up 16°, Chesapeake & 
Ohio's $2,999,080 up 10’ 
$441,000 up 2%. 

In New England, Boston & Main 
revenues of $588,000 were 2% lower 
than in June, 1935. The New Haven, 
which depends heavily on passenger 
business, recorded a gain of only 1.5% 


show ed 


and Erie's 


The June revenues demonstrate that 
although the ticket sales of the big 
Eastern passenger-carrying roads were 


suthcient to offset the reduction in fares, 
the New York Central was the only onc 
of that maintained the 
over last year shown in previous months 
this year before the reduction 
effective. May revenues had shown a 
gain over May, 1935, of 10% on the 


these increas 


became 


New York Central, 9° on Penn 
sylvania, 14% on Baltimore & Ohio 
10% on Chesapeake & Ohio, 7% on 
the Erie, and a loss on the Boston & 
Maine of 6% June revenues also 
compared favorably with May totals 





ee oe ee 
BE Nii —~-- — , 


a year ago. 


there 


uthougn Was 2a Wick isparity in 
ti travel business of the individ 
roads On this | isis. New York Cer 
tral’s revenues were ip 20° ind Bal 
tumore & Ohio 15 

The Pennsylvania showed an i 
ol only 1% Bostor & Ma j 
Erie § and the Chesapeake & O 
a loss of 2 

The increase in the West and So 
in June far outstripped tl | 
gregate gain in Eastert f is tl 
level of fares has not nag 
year ago Hence no gap to lose be 
fore counting the increased trathe as u 
creased revenu Pr nary estimates 
showed an increase of 134.8 over June 
last year on 21 out of 28 Southern road 
and of 20.5 on 42 out of 49 Western 


roads 
As June reports show only gross rev 


nue from passenger trathc, the showing 
will not be 


: : 
conclusive until it is known 


to what extent the increase in travel 


that the low fares have produced in th 

East has raised operating expenses 
The Jun includ ot 

nutation travel 

by the fare reduction but it may b 


hgures ilso 


which was not affected 


sumed for this preliminary apprais 
that this remains about the s ’ 
year ago 
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Interchangeable Bus Seri 


New 
of Pacific Greyhound I 
mileage books in California interchange 


to the motor bus held is the plar 


if Ss To ISS s 


able with a string of 12 other bus cor 
panies ind, perhaps imately, w 
rail carriers 

Now before the Calitornia Railro 
Commission ts Greyhound's petition t 
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DIESEL GETS ANOTHER BIG JOB—Rated as the most powerful single-unit diesel- 


electric locomotive yet constructed, General Electric’s newest modernization of the 


iron horse is at work for Hlinois Central, 


starting, transferring, and otherwise han- 


dling freight strings up to 6,000 tons in weight. The new freight locomotive has top 
speed of 64 m.p.h.. delivers 2.000 hp. weighs 173 tons. The V-10 diesel engine was 


supplied by Busch-Sulzer Brothers. 


single-geared motors, one on each of the six driving axles. 
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Traction motor equipment consists of six GE-716 








the right to sell mileage books on the 
basis of 1}¢ a mile, less 5%. The plan 
provides for 700 miles of transportation 
for $10. Some observers this 
move an effort to put into effect a trans- 
fer arrangement between Greyhound 
buses and Southern Pacific trains similar 
to that proposed by the Santa Fe in peti 
tions now pending before the state com 
mission. The Santa Fe plan provides for 
interchange of passengers between the 
rail lines and its own proposed bus 
routes. Southern Pacific owns a 
interest in Pacific Greyhound and both 
Carriers are vigorously opposing the 
Santa Fe petitions 


see in 


4300) 


2 
Bay State Industries Save 


TEN leading Massachusetts industries 
owning machinery valued at about 
$250,000,000 are expected to save over 
$5,000,000 this year through the re- 
cently passed tax-reduction law (Bli 
]un27'36,p18) which cuts the rate from 
an average of $33.38 per $1,000 to a 
$5 minimum. Textile plants will lead 
the parade of beneficiaries 

The machinery to which the 
law will apply has the following values, 
on a 1934 basis: cotton goods, exclud- 
ing land and buildings for 24 com- 
panies, $52,360,000 ; woolens and wors- 
teds, $23,011,000; dyeing and finish- 
ing, without land and buildings of six 
companies, $9,546,000; silk and rayon, 
$9,643,000; knit goods, $3,530,000; 
cotton and small wares, $2,461,000. 

Also, $30,886,000 for paper and 
wood pulp; $19,749,000, printing and 
publishing; $13,890,000, textile ma- 
chinery and parts; $13,390,000, foundry 
and machine shop products; $8,082,- 
000, boot and shoe industry; $6,079,- 
000, rubber goods; $5,982,000 leather ; 
$5,362,000, electrical machinery. 


new 





A Message To Lukens Employees and Their Families 


Who Wants 
To Organize YOU? 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 











Steel Tactics 


Both sides in labor struggle 
continue preparing for - battle. 
Mills grant overtime. 


WitH high-powered publicity methods 
on both sides, the steel industry and 
John L. Lewis’ Committee for Industrial 
Organization this week continued their 
claims and counterclaims, accusations 
and rebuttals. All this is a prelude to the 
big battle that is coming. 

As both sides to the controversy grow 
more vocal, the public is learning some- 
thing of labor conditions, although it has 
to wade through a quantity of bias to 
get at a just evaluation. The average 
man, for instance, is confused to hear 
that the industry is unorganized, with 
only some 2% of all workers enrolled 
in the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers union, and then to 
hear that the shops are fully organized 

at least, 92% so—in employee repre- 
sentation groups. 

These groups, ‘company unions,"’ are 
the point of attack by the C.1.0., which 
claims that they are management-dom 
inated, weak, spineless, and of no value 
to the laboring man seeking more money 
for his toil. To this, the side of man- 
agement answers with news reports from 
Birmingham, Weirton, Cleveland, and a 
dozen other steel towns, where employee 
groups have passed resolutions to oppose 
any ‘outside organization.’ 

As pointed out in Business Week at 
the inception of the drive, Lewis chose 
a tough field when he selected steel to 











ASHLAND’S RESPONSE 

to the menor Made By 

98.8 %ot the Workers in 
the Ashland Division 


bring into his indust; 
Arrayed against him is 
dustry which is closely 
which has plenty of 
which knows how to + 
argument, and which 
labor policies opport 
Vacations for five 
first step, and mill » 
vacation plans will be 
men with two or thre: 
Second step in meet 
mands was the time-and 
overtime put throug! 
United States Steel. 1 
i8-hr. week, for ho 
piece-work employees 
week in the industry ¢ 
The C.LO. 
signing up new member 
gamated; organizers 
workers in every steel ti 
But the success of the 
determined until specit 
made and the weight of 
sentation behind them is 


1S clain 


Council May Suspend (1.0. 


The American Federat 
executive council, meanw! 
ticipated answer from t 
was cited for rebellion 
of its parent body and or 
for trial Aug. 3. The C1. 
rejoins, will be too busy 
The council announces 
the 12 unions making up t 

Suspension would prot 
in the courts, on the gr 
council has no power to t 
If suspension is upheld, 
unions will be barred fron 
A.F. of L. convention n 
and thus will be unable t 
expulsion, which will req 
of two thirds of the voting 
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VOICE FOR ALL—Advertising space is 
proving to be of inestimable help in mak- 
ing labor policies vocal. These are three 
examples of how local newspapers are 
being used in current industrial disputes: 
Ashland (Ky.) business supports Armco 
employees’ demand for freedom from out- 
side unionization; Akron merchants join 
to promote new industry and encourage 
established plants; Lukens Steel answers 
the challenge of industrial unions’ drive 
to sign up workers in its mills. 





| Introducing thie 
GREATER AKRON 
ASSOCIATION 


In the belief that Akron today has need of an moe 
wil fester the best interests of all the people of Ab 
citizens have jouned te form the Greater Akron Assocs 
The purposes of the Association are a» folles 
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$. To promote a more 
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‘Liquor Rules Remixed 


> Government shakes up its reg- 
ulations concerning gin, brandy, 
Scotch, and other drinks. 


the removal of the Federal 
iministration from the Treas- 
and its reestablishment 


I> 
Jule 


Departn ent 
ndent agency (Bu 





’ ¢). there comes a blizzard of new 
$ the liquor industry. To 
; -anfusion many were held back, 


Soothe transfer. Important amend- 


lations include: 


Pula 


aly alcoholic strength will be re- 


nly 

vee on labels of mixed specialties 
Large bottled cocktails, fizzes Indus- 
ery complained that exact percentages ol 
‘ TEC - ; disclosed their formulas 
“Gin must be juniper or sloe gin 
Orange gin,” “lemon gin,” * pineapple 
gin” must drop their fruit titles and 
take distinctive names. 


Corn whisky may now be stored in 
sed barrels and claim full age for 


re 
the per od of such storage. 

Brandy over 50 years old, which has 
lost strength through age, may be sold 
as brandy provided proof is 72 or morc 


Foreign spirits bottled in the United 


States must carry full information on 
their labels. 
Bottlers of spirits under private 


brands may or may not specify on labels 
the original source of supply 

American blenders can no longer label 
a product American-blended Scotch 
whisky”; they can go no further than 
blended Scotch type whisky 

Certificates of origin and age will be 





required on whisky shipped into this 
country before the importer may with 
draw it from customs. 

New regulations generally go into 


effect Aug. 15 


Ice-Cream Weather 


Sellers like days that are hot 
but not so hot that customers 
stay home. 


BREAKING of the long drought and re- 
turn of moderate temperatures to some 
parts of America has pron 


} ani 


boost for one class of 1 


d a business 
ers not ordi- 
weather—the 
m sellers. They have been riding 


ly displeased by hy ‘ 

ipswing of recovery along with many 

other businesses, but super-hot days kee p 
stomers at home. 

The ice-cream trade is waiting for a 
report from the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers, on the first 
Private estimates 
among dealers are that sales gains of bet 
ter than 10% will be reported, as com- 
pared with the first third of 1935. Last 
year Was a good one—sales for 727 plants 


1 the United States and 38 in Canada 
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The 


SCIENTIFIC MOTHER dry-ice 
mould human milk solid 
wafers, preserves it perfectly until it can 


freeze s 


be transported and melted for the use of 
under-privileged infants. Washington Platt 
Borden Co, scienti-t. and Dr. Paul W. Emer 
son of Boston perfected the method, which 
is now in use in New York City. 


above the 1934 


were 8.52% totals—a 
rise from 80,102,088 gal. to 86,927,8 
gal. in the United States and from 2,55 
708 gal to 2.703.461 gal in Canada 
From a national viewpoint, the drive 
for sale-by-weight legislation is the most 
engrossing onc before 
makers and sellers Typ al of the 


ments for sale-by-weight 


nom Wc-C roam 


as opposed 
sale by volume, are two of the leading 
articles in this month's Ice Cream 7 
Journal titled “Let's be Fair 
Consumers” and “The Consumer is the 
Arg iments for sale-l y-weight 
are that it will rai 


ity by outlawing 


with the 


Boss 
se the standard of q ial 
the “puffing up” ¢ fi 
cream with air, that 1t 
fly-by-night manufacturers and dealers 
that the customer will be mor 
pleased with the prodi 


will aimcourag 


and 

Problems of taxation and of truck sale 
bother certain 
New 


a new tax ol! 


compecuition continu to 
areas, among them Kentucky and 
York City. In Kentucky, 
28¢ per gal. of ice cream has been im 
posed, resulting in general dissatisfac 
tion and 
Louisvill¢ 


loss of 


indicate that children are b 


sales Rep rt irom 


ing only about half as many ice cre 
cones as they are wont to do—the reaso 
being a boost in price from S¢ to 6¢ as 
the dealers try to pass on the tax 

New York City noticed a return of an 
old problem—as old as the industry 
itself 
Tobacco, Stationery and Candy Stor 
Association (2,200 members) about 
New York Good Humor, Inc., and its 
business of selling ice cream from small 
trucks. The stiffer 
license fees, claiming that a good slice 
of business is going to the trucks 


association wants 





Insurance Com 
. 919 No. Michigan Ave., 
box k— 


Federation of Mutual Firs 


panics, Room 2502 
Chicago, Ill. Please send your FREI 
without obligation. 


Name 





| Send for this 


FREE BOOK on 
Fire Insurance 


You will find every page of intense 
interest — whether you own a home, 
a building, an apartment or a factory. 

This book will explain the plans 
and help you to judge the comparative 
merits of the various types of insur- 
ance carriers. It tells you what you 
want to know about fire insurance 
and how you can secure the best pro- 
tection with the greatest safety at the 
lowest cost. 

It also tells the story of Mutual fire 
insurance — a 200-year-old plan of 
insurance that is saving millions of 
dollars each year for its policyholders. 
This is a book you will want to keep. 

This interesting and valuable book 
is yours for the asking, without obli- 
gation of any kind. There will be no 
follow-up solicitation. Send for this 
free book now. Address Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


in the protest from Triborough | 











Quicksilver Picks Up 
This industry becomes more 
active and largest American 
mine will be reopened. 


THE largest quicksilver mine in the 
United States, at New Almaden, Calif., 
is to resume operations after the latest 
lull in its 100-year history. An Eastern 
group is about to take over the property 
which has produced more than 1,000,- 
000 flasks (76 lb. to a flask) of the 
metal since it was first worked by the 
Spaniards in 1824—the largest produc- 
tion of any mine excepting that of its 
namesake, the Almaden mine in Spain. 

The New Almaden development, to 
gether with the sale of 5,000 acres of 
the New Idria Quicksilver Mines, Inc., 
to a Boston company, and the taking of 
an option by the San Benito Quicksilver 
Mines Co. on the famous Hernandez 
property near Holister, Calif., means 
renewed activity among the principal 
producers, the probable restoration of 
San Francisco to its former position as 
the world’s largest quicksilver market. 

Three factors are chiefly responsible 
for prospective activity in the California 
mines: (1) increasing research by Amer- 
ican industry to discover new uses for 
the metal; (2) better tariff protection 
which keeps the European Quicksilver 
Cartel from exporting to the United 
States at a price practically prohibitive 
to domestic producers; (3) the inter- 
national competition in armaments 
(quicksilver is used in manufacturing 
fulminates for munitions). 


Domestic Production Grows 


Increasing demand and rising prices 
have stimulated prospecting, and a por- 
tion of current production is coming 
from newly discovered deposits of the 
cinnabar ore, from which quicksilver is 
obtained, as well as from the known 
deposits. Total United States output this 
year will approximate 18,000 flasks with 
a value close to $2,000,000. Production 
in 1934 was 15,445 flasks valued at 
$1,140,845. Imports, meanwhile, have 
declined from 10,192 flasks in 1934 to 
7,815 in 1935, a decrease of 23%. 

The industry expects United States 
consumption this year will come close 
to record proportions. About 14,000 
flasks will be used in the production of 
drugs and chemicals, 6,000 in manufac 
ture of fulminates, 3,000 for industrial 
and control instruments (barometers, 
thermometers, etc.), 2,500 for produc- 
tion of vermilion, 2,500 for electrical 
apparatus, and 2,000 in manufacture of 
felt. Price has little effect on consump- 
tion because the ultimate consumer buys 
quicksilver in such minute quantities 
that an increased price is hardly noticed. 

While counting heavily on the de- 
mand created by long-established uses, 
producers are watching hopefully these 
developments, among others: hardening 


20 


OAKLAND GETS READY 


New arteries for heavy traffic are bein 


Oakland, Calif. to connect with the great San Francisco Bay bridge. © 
bridge in the fall is expected to bring new business to Oakland, which 
largest city in California, with annual industrial production valued «1 
Some 1,350 plants employ around 22,000 persons. 


of lead alloys containing alkali earths or 
metals by addition of quicksilver; sub- 
stitution of quicksilver for tin in pro- 
duction of type-metal alloys; use of the 
metal in plating iron with lead; adapta- 
tion of mercury vapor as a high-tem- 
perature industrial heating medium; de- 
velopment of a device using mercury for 
elimination of scale and corrosion in 
radiators ana cooling systems of auto- 
motive vehicles; use of metallic hair 
tints containing mercury by the cosmetic 
field; development of a tiny mercury 
lamp two inches long, thinner than a 
lead pencil, and emitting a 200-candle- 
power glare, which may replace the lec- 
tric arc in movie projectors and is useful 
also in composing rooms and photo- 
graphic studios; development of a new 
method of printing that may be a 
formidable rival of offset lithography, 
by which it is possible to print 200-linc 
screen halftones on heavy-ribbed stock, 
even on sandpaper and textiles. 

Opening of the large California mines 
may enable the United States to re- 
capture the market for quicksilver in 
China where the metal is used in pro- 
duction of vermilion, and where, at the 
beginning of the century, 500,000 flasks 
were imported annually. 


Lumber Powwow 


Northwesterners discuss prob- 
lems with directors of national 
association at Seattle. 


THe Northwest lumber industry was 
host to the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Seattle last week in a mid- 
summer meeting of the national group. 

Progress in reforestation, and oppor- 
tunities for expanding markets, featured 
discussions at the business sessions, 
attended by 150 lumbermen of the 


region. There was univers 
the recent official stat 
N.L.M.A. that forest prese: 
a part of the industry's 
Many of the industry's diti 
pointed out, arise from | 
nism growing out of the : 
bering operations tend to « 
ral resources. 

Reports from Coast trad 
California Redwood, W 
West Coast Lumbermen 
definite steps already are ur 
ward forestry programs in | 
policy of the national group 
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Research on Four Fronts 


Reports on market expan 
by N.L.M.A. showed that 

(1) In the collection of 
formation, a $39,000 two-; 
tests are being made of the 
door, two-hour fire-rated wo 
retardent wood office partit: 

(2) Plans are under way 
ing promotion material on 
teriors and interiors to be 
branches of the industry in 
idea of lumber for home cor 
This study is expected to cost $ 

(3) Studies are in progr 
modern school building, earthy 
tornado-resistant construction 
continuation of the Califor: 
building project which is 
have resulted already in a n 
crease in erection of frame sc! 
tures, and is financed by the W 
Lumbermen’s, California Red‘ 
Western Pine associations. 

(4) Research is current to in 
of lumber in oil extraction. A 
mercial group is being form 
Coast lumber manufacturers to 
a solid-timber oil derrick, ft 
ring connectors, demounta! 
capable of being moved fron 
tion to another. 
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Circumstances Alter Cases 


“Pell, boys, I certainly would urge both of you to 
gsmuch Life Insurance as you can afford—but 
sure it is the kind best suited to your needs.” 


be 


needs.” A real life insurance man analyzes cumstances. 
the needs of his client and then fits a life in- 
surance program to them. For instance, the 
bachelor with no dependents may find that a 
Fifteen or Twenty-Year Endowment Policy will Wal, 
give him exactly what he wants—a fixed amount £) 
a 
v 


s Soa —‘the kind best suited to your and res haped later to meet % Ite red cir- 


Talk to a Field-Man. He will be glad to help 
you plan the kind of Program that you want 
now. Telephone the nearest Metropolitan of- 
% fice and ask him to eall or mail the coupon. 


at the end of the period, 
£ , : The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
The young married man is confronted with 


| by different conditions. Shall he buy a definite 
BS amount of protection for his family which will 
be paid in full during the period when he is 
likely to enjoy his highest earning capacity? Or 
i, salt shall he select insurance offering the same 
This isa amount of protection at a lower annual cost, 


standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and acci 
dent and health policies. 


The Vetropolitan is a mutual organization Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its polt« vheolders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policvholders 
in the form of dividend: 


school but with premium payments continuing for life? 





fetropolitar Life In nee 


ked i A man who has rounded 40 and who has various Ye ey hela eng, gy 


str responsibilities may wish, through Life Insur- 
t Coast ance, to set up a financial program which 
od, and guarantees security for his family, completed 
education for his children, mortgage redemption, 
and independence for himself at retirement age. 
{ modern Life Insurance Program is flexible. It 
can be adjusted to meet present requirements 


~ EMETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Without placing myself under bligat 1 t the 
tol e information regard ts life lneurence Program t 


meet my needs 
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And Sudden Buying 


Recovery cycle has reached phase in which some 
small development can start a rush of orders to pro- 


ducers, whose inventories 


business will suffer 
Orders for 
goods will 


ON! 
a pleasant surprise 
mate ind manufactured 
swamp producers as industry 
to fill a ping va 
ventorics 

Circumstantial evidence alre 
hand that shelves are bare and 
ing with a whoosh can develop. 
for instance, the sudden re 
ing demand for copper when producers 
jacked up the price $¢ a pound to 93. 
And scrap has been advancing; 
and steel consumers are reported in 
spots to be stocking up in anticipation 
of requirements. Tin plate mills are 
running at close to 100% of capacity. 

These are the outstanding cases, but 
not necessarily isolated. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce index of domestic 
raw materials for May stood at the low- 
est point since August, 1928. All of 
which epitomizes the boom-collapse- 
recovery phase-by-phase cycle 


of these days, 
raw 
rials 
scrambles 
In 


long-develo im 


ire low 

idy is at 

that buy- 
Take, 


cord-break- 


stecl 


How Sudden Rise Occurs 


First, inventories in producers’ maws 
rise in advance of orders and tend to 
outstrip buying. Output is curtailed and 
in time even skinny buying whittles 
away at supplies. Then the stage 
for a confluence of buying, a 
rise in the price level, and a swift, sharp 
impetus to recovery—which then pro- 
ceeds to feed itself. 

Not only are domestic of 
raw materials low, but also world stocks 
have been reduced to ‘‘manageable”’ 
proportions. To some extent, drought, 
cartelizing, ind government restrictions 


1S sct 


sudden 


su pplies 


are slim. 


have constricted surpluses. Tin, for in- 
stance, is controlled by a world group; 
the Brazilian government keeps coffee 
s close as possible to the cup by burn- 
ing Uncle Sam caters to the 
cotton farmer by paying him to keep 
¢ rops down 

Thus, it is not as if the plant—agri- 
ultural, mining, or refining—is unable 
to meet the demand; rather it is that the 
plant has been plowed under in its op- 
erations to the point where a temporary 
scarcity could speedily eventuate. 

Stocks of manufactured goods also 
are low, although the position here is 
not so dramatic. Manufacturers began 
curtailing early in 1929 and inven- 
tories dropped precipitately to 1933, 
when NRA came along. In anticipa- 
tion of rising costs, industry stepped up 
operations, built up stocks. Thereafter, 
a slow tapering off of inventories of 
finished goods in manufacturers’ hands 
began. 

Statistically, of course, this presents 


supplies ; 


Note, in the accor par 
stocks of raw mater 
briskly in the last thy 
year-end peak is lower | 
ing. And in manufact 
trend is likewise 

Chary production to | 
sumer requirements ex 
supplies in cach case. B 
were declining, the 
country was increasing 
number of inhabitants 
since 1923, jumped 17 
stocks of manufacture 
stood still 

The raw material iny 
in post-war years climl 
largely because a substant 
business was foreign 
international dealings ha 
in eliminating the n 
stocks, but any sudden 
abroad could create a short 


Other Lines May Feel Surge 


Prices, always responsiv« 
and-demand ratios, rev 
ratio suggestive of near-s 
more than two years, com: 
tions have been extreme! 
any sudden dearth of goo 
a buying rush and stimu! 
also tip off orders in other 


dow nw 


the supply-demand relatior 
tive to slight change 
logical. 

The three ingredients in 
chemical measurement of 
(1) relatively low stocks 
hands; (2) decline in 
both raw and finished goods 
a firm price structure—fus¢ 
produce a strong base for r 
is characteristic of our « 
business is constantly titil! 
couraged by hardening or ri 
Under such a stimulus ind 
pelled to lay in supplies 


the perfect boom picture—with raw 
materials and finished goods on hand 
both low. There are, however, offset- 
ting factors. The speed of transport- 
ing materials, supplies, and fabrications 
from point ‘- as the re- 
ult of quickened freight and truck 
has made it less essential for 
manufacturers, wholesalers, 
to large 

They can get 


one another— 


int 
sery icc 
produc ers, 
jobbers, and 
emergency” 
and expect prompt deliveries 

But this very reliance on almost in- 
stantaneous response—from “buy order 
to stock room’’—sensitizes the situation. 


retailers store 


inventories 
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SHRUNKEN SURPLUSES—With 
and finished goods whittled down, 
to turn to replenishing stocks, 
covery spiral. 


inventories of 
business 
thus putting spring into the 
Raw material stocks represented are: 


foodstuffs, metals, and textiles; the manufactured goods inde 
includes chemicals, food and forest products, iron and 
leather, nonferrous metals, newsprint, rubber goods, stone, el 
A small impulse could start a buying wav 


raw materials 
shortly will have 
re- 
and textiles. 


chemicals, glass, 
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excitation. Thus, even 
vacuum does not develop 
r even next year, the inven- 


price structures are such as to 


j 


\| development will start a 
inventory expansion. 


Proof of Recovery 
\s Business Week Index hits 


best mark in five years, im- 
provement continues. 


news of industrial improve- 


this week, including the rise of 


perating rate to 72%, con 


ed and emphasized the message of 


resented by the Business W'«¢ ek 


ex of Business Activity, which in 
racked through to a five-year high. 
Ir rose to 76% of normal, the highest 


1931, when it registered 
that time it was slipping 


finally reaching the low o 


in March, 1933. Since then it 
idvanced irregularly; now its climb 


ever, it is still nearly 25% short 


might be termed ‘‘normal,” 


on the long-term trend of ex- 
ted expansion—which simply means 
t if industry had continued to grow 
normal” annual rate, based on 
erformance, the index number 
iid be 100. Any deviation from 100 


the rise or fall of activity 


from “normal” growth. 


Eliminating Speculation 
Fight items comprise the Busing 
é index, combined according to 
cir relative importance: steel, clectric 
and coal production, construc- 
miscellaneous and _ less-than-carlot 
reight shipments, money in circulation, 
rcial loans, and check payments in 
tics Outside New York. (New 


rk City payments were deducted to 


najor speculation in stock 
Transactions on the New York 


tock and Curb Exchanges represent 
ximately 95° of the total in the 


eight items measure the 


nges in the volume of manufacturing, 
ng, construction, trading, and serv- 


es. Each item, in itself, in- 


ites many phases of activity. Busine 
judgment in rating check pay- 
ts as the most important item in the 
is substantiated by the generally 
‘cepted opinion today, that they are the 
complete single 
Susiness turnover. They reflect approx- 


indicator of 


© of all transactions. 


onstruction figures directly represent 


sin this industry and also indicate 
in many allied trades, such as 
ng materials (cement, brick, lum- 
iss), as well as plumbing fixtures, 











turniture, rugs, draperies, and numerous 
houschold appliances and equipment 
This wide representation ts also true of 
cach of the other component items 

The Business 
follows the monthly index of the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of New York on 
volume of trade and production, whic! 
is composed of 82 items A comparison 


Week index closely 


Federal Reserve Banl Bu 
jN.Y u 
l ) 5 l 
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Boulder Dam Metals, 


Federal scientists will try to 
show that low-cost alloys can be 
produced there. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
With manganese, chromium, molyb 
denum, tungsten, cobalt, nickel, mag 
nesium, aluminum, and iron present in 
the formations near Boulder Dam, th« 
new Electrometallurgical experiment sta 
tion of the Bureau of Mines at Boulder 
City hopes to determine the possibilities 
of low-cost production of their alloys 
when an abundance of cheap power Is 
available. 

Work will begin on manganese. An 
effort will be made to produce high- 
purity metallic manganese by clectrolysis 
from solutions obtained by leaching low- 
grade ores. Experiments on a laboratory 
scale, conducted at the Reno station, 
indicate that this method has possibili 
ties. It will be tried out at Boulder on 
a semi-commercial scale. 

Large-scale experimentat’on will b 
done on domestic chrome ores. Chremit« 
will be smelted electrically in the pres 
ence of sulphides of iron and copper 
in an effort to produce an alloy of un 
precedentedly high grade 

Another sect of experiments will be 
begun soon on Utah alunite, which will 
be treated in electric furnaces. Labora 
tory-scale tests indicate that after th 
silica is volatilized, the high-alumina 
residue is amenable to ordinary alu 
minum processes. 

The work will be supervised by Dr 
R. S. Dean, chief engineer of the metal. 
lurgical division. Dr. J. Koster will be 
in immediate charge. 

The bureau has purchased from the 
contractors the substantial building 
which they used as a garage and is ir 
stalling the furnaces and such other 


equipment as can be bought 












"the 


Greatesi 
Industrial 


Hazard” 


a | 
eran: SIS and its allied 


dust diseases have been 
pronounced by leading 
authorities to be the preat- 
est health hazard in 
modern industry. It is a 
humane obligation as well 
as an economic essential 
for executives in industries 
where the hazard exists to 
be thoroughly familiar 
with the ramifications of 
these diseases. 

The Eastman Kodak 
Company has made avail- 
able in booklet form a ré- 
sumé of the medicolegal 
aspects of silicosis, as pub- 
lished in a recent medical 
journal. You may have a 
copy free upon request. 


Write for it today. 


Medical X-ray Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


343 State Street 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Landon’s “Small Business” Plea 


Acceptance speech emphasizes policy of encouraging 
little men to start new ventures, stimulate recovery. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

A plea for the small business man 
for the little new business venture 
threatened by monopoly on the one 
hand and by regimentation, bureaucracy, 
and operation by government on the 
other—that is the phase of Gov. Alf 
M. Landon’s acceptance speech of most 
interest to business. 

Landon brings a little-discussed angle 
of why the Roosevelt Administration, 
despite its terrific expenditure of bil- 
lions, has made comparatively little im- 
pression on the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Many have said one reason is 
that the rich are afraid to invest. Lan- 
don says the little fellows have been 
afraid to start. 

Launching of new business ventures, 
most of them small, but in the aggre- 
gate employing millions, he insisted, has 
been one of the signs of coming re- 
covery in all past depressions. It is 
significant that Landon mentions not 
only the “small business man” but “the 
working man who would like to become 
his own boss.” In this depression, he 
says, these little business men and am- 
bitious employees have been afraid, be- 
cause they lack “confidence in the 
soundness of federal policy.” 

He promises to “unshackle initiative” 
by applying real economy at Washing- 
ton. He would not allow anyone to 
starve, but would cut the politics out 
of relief. In this, incidentally, he does 
not disagree with the views of many 
Democratic senators, which is impor- 
tant in view of the obvious fact that, 
even if he should win by a landslide, he 
will have a Democratic Senate on his 
hands for four years. For 18 months 
ago Senators Glass and Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Tydings of Maryland, and Adams 
of Colorado were insisting that the 
then four billion dollar work relief 
bill be cut in half, substituting direct 
relief 


Stability Is Big Promise 

Landon would simplify social se 
curity administration, now promising to 
become a crippling load of clerical work 
on all employers, and remove other un- 
necessary governmental harassing from 
business. But the promise to stabilize 
government policy, and to use economy 
and thus eliminate the fear of boosting 
taxes, are the two main points by which 
he would encourage new enterprise 

Also of vast interest to business was 
his declaration with respect to union 
labor. This was scarcely as fearless 
and brave as many commentators have 
declared. For he had little to lose. 
Both William Green and John L. Lewis, 
speaking for the rival labor wings they 
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represent, have already declared for 
Roosevelt. Landon’s promise that labor 
shall be protected from coercion by 
anyone, obviously aimed at union or- 
ganizers as well as employers, will not 
increase their political efforts. They 
already intend to do a!l within their 
power. 

Business cannot help but be inter- 
ested in Landon’s view that there is 
“no future on the relief rolls,’ that 
every American wants to work, at full 
time, and on full pay. Landon was 
primarily interested in the human angle, 
in providing an economic and political 
setup which would provide again this 
opportunity. But business is also in- 


terested in the thought that, with this 
door of opportunity again opened, there 
would be more customers to buy goods, 
and more taxpayers to divide the burden. 


T opeka Cashes In 


Landontown does steady tourist 
business; had 60,000 visitors 


at notification. 


TOPEKA is now Landontown and is 
feeling the business effects thereof. 
Political visitors flock to Topeka in 
order to sce Gov. Landon. Tourists go 
out of their way to stop off at Topeka 
and buy Landon souvenirs. 

Naturally the Landon notification 


DEBUT 


wires to 


DOUBLE - One microphone 
(carrying four networks) does 
the job of relaying Governor Landon’s 
voice to the whole nation. The trunk 
system was designed by Charles Warriner 
of Chicago, and replaces the old clutter 
of wires and boxes formerly required. 


brought this busines 
fullest. There 
doubling the population 
one day. Not generally 
fact that Topeka expect 
prepared to handle upw 
visitors. Except for on 
would probably have be: 
tions: the big show 
neighboring cities. 

Old-time Republican 
warned Topekans of an 
situation that happened 
when a city, no larger than ] 
caught flat-footed by a notif 
twice as large as expect 
exhausted, drinking water 
no comfort stations wer 


So Topeka prepared—too 


were 


Publicity Boomerang 
A check-up reveals that t! 


Kansans and Missourians 
their home radios would | 
the highways to Topeka 
gone out that 50,000 cars 
Topeka and Kansas City 
with the best of intentior 
daily stories dealing with ¢! 
ties of the preparations for t! 
these stories, it 
strued by out-of-town peop 
dication of the jitters 

A large percentage of th 
to Topeka brought along 
but restaurants and soda fo 
rushing business. 

Probably 5,000 motorists 
East parked their cars in K 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Law: 
and proceeded to Topeka by 
Kansas City hotels were all fil! 
Topeka hotels did a capaci 
500-bed temporary annex « 

a college gymnasium for 
Negroes did not have a sing! 


Heavy Rail Travel 

There were thirty-five sp 
in the railroad yards. Half of ' 
solid Pullmans from distant 
Santa Fe got most of the 1 
—8,000 paid fares and 2,00 
(employees and officials of t! 
and other roads). 

Two weeks before the big 
Chicago trafhc experts blazed 
for an auto caravan to Topeka 
the Chicago Tribune was org 
Motorists from Wisconsu 
Indiana, and I|linois were 1 
goal was optimistically set 
On arriving in Topck 
agents conferred with lo 
authorities. Auto parks wer« 
in 17 of Topeka’s city parks 
trafic was established on di 
streets; arrangements were mad 
tribute maps of the city to 
before they entered the city 

Undaunted were the Chica 
experts when a Topeka mathen 
in a letter to a local newspaper 
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Trafic on the five main highways was Those are largely Baron Munchausen 
i considerably by a request (which myths. The real money gocs on the 


ated to an order) from the state line softly, like an angel's kiss—very 


Ou 


ration 


Betting Business 


Landon men want more. Huge 


ecent 


| out of a wager, he had to pay a 


Cu 


inder the election laws of New 


led the bet, but to satisfy commis- 


¢ of the major houses in the busi- 


t kings horseracing Their estimate 


r $6.01 


ltimately change hands 
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the fact that (1) when the another New Yorker, Jack Doyk He 
of the 25,000 car caravan would not only finds takers but also is willing 
I ypeka, the last one would still be to check out cash for his own account 
st of Kansas City, and (2) A betting commissioner, strictly speak 
- only 15 seconds for the map ing, puts up no moncy; simply acts as a 
‘tion, the aggregated delay would go-between. Profits are derived from a 
last car in the caravan to miss 59% discount on the winner's share. If 
sifcation ceremony by two days. a bet is placed on Roosevelt, $10,000 
; caravan was oversold, too. to $6,000, and Roosevelt wins, the com 
notorists from the East preferred missioner receives 59 of $6,000, or 
singly, unhampered by an inter- $300, for his pains 
Many huge bets have been reported 


‘ 


race 


commission relative to high- much unlike the Gerard commitment. A 


» trucks. All operators were warned “European syndicate” is supposed to 


te shipments in such a way as to have wagered $600,000 to $500,000 
detour around Topeka for three Maybe so. But not even a friend of 
Only “must” shipments were per- a friend of a friend knows it of his own 
to use the highways near Topeka. knowledge 

w that the big day has come and Of course, it’s still three months off 
Topeka is again doing a steady from vote day. Odds can change in 
ss with tourists, and expects to 90 days and so can volume. The Green 
e it all summer. firm is very hopeful. Its business card 
reads as follows: “Roosevelt vs. Lan- 
don; we have orders from various ex 
change and banking houses to be placed 
on either candidate.” 

Landon money has been slow in leap 
ing to the forefront. But not, accord- 
ing to the men who place the dough, 
because it isn’t there; rather, because 


ds 3-to-2 on Roosevelt, but 


s are pipedreams. 


market in betting this week was the Republicans are holding off for 


listless. Quotations have shifted bigger odds. In past years, there has 
weeks from 2-to-1 on Roose- been plenty of sentiment but no money. 
» 3-to-2. And when James W. 


This year ii 4 6carly inguifics are a 
harbinger, there is plenty of both 
Wagering is a semi-undercover 
tivity. Statistics on the subject are fast 
and loose and frequently tall. In Chi 
cago, La Salle Street, center of financial 


activity, is the bet citadel, but hotels 


where politicians mect are a setting for 
a catch-as-catch-can market in such times 
as these 

New York is probably the focus of 
the virus. There, through one channel 
or another, most of the big jack flows 
The New York Stock Ex hange dis 
courages betting on the trading floor 


forbids members to make publi pro 
nouncements of stakes to be placed or 
stakes held 

Yet security firms have been known 
fo hold stakes—for good customers 
agreeing to pay out to Mr. So-and-so 
such and such an amount of money in 
the event X wins. Most bets through 


security houses are verbal A good 
customer may not have to actually put 
up his money—if his account is well 


margined. In such cases, stakcholding 
is a free service to k ep the client 


happy. 
Professional betting commissioners 
do not possess the same charitable and 


trusting spirit Besides their 5° cut, 
they insist that money be on the line 
But they will agree to place stakes in 
escrow, with a mutually acceptable bank 


or security house. 





, former Ambassador to Germany, a a 


4400. 
Gerard had bet $20,000 to $10,- 
1 Mr. Roosevelt, then discovered 








he might lose his vote He 


who would have had to cover 
ndon money at lower odds, Mr. 


had to pay 17% of his commit- 


rally speaking, betting commis- 
make a two-way market. Quo- 
this week were 8-to-5 on Roose- 
id 5-to-6 on Landon. Which 
1¢ Commissioner a chance to turn 

It is good policy to try to wan- 
real odds, which are in between 
and asked odds. 





Street offices, reports turnover 
g but brisk. The firm main 
ctive markets in all sections of 
tting list—elections, 
|—almost anything but the sport 
tion business done to date is 
\—a figure arrived at by split- 
difference. If a bet is placed 


0) to $4,000, the net amount water from basements. 


eet is $5,000—half the total. That is KOPPERS PRODUCTS 


| KOprens AND THE Radio \MDUSTRY 
— 


Koppers phenol, cresols, cresylic acids, naph- 
thalene and solvent naphtha are used in mak- 
ness, Robert B. Greene & Co., with |ing huge volumes of synthetic resins for the 
manufacture of molded and laminated prod- 
ucts such as radio cabinets, instrument panels, 
headphones, tube sockets, base plates for tubes 
football. and radio receivers. Koppers fibre pitch is 
used in the manufacture of fibre conduit. 
Koppers creosote is used in the protective 
treatment of foundation timbers, radio towers 
and other lumber. Koppers waterproofing and 
dampproofing materials are used to exclude 1. Tarmac for Roads 2. Roof- 
















ing Materials 3. Waterproofing 
Materials 4. Bituminous Paints 
co. 5. Creosote for Wood Preserva- 
tion 6. Light Oils 7. Tar Acids 


that amount, approximately, |pag-pSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 8. Coal Tar Pitches 
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New Coast Merchandise Mart 


Biggest building erected since 1930 will exhibit all 
types of home furnishings. 


THE largest business structure to be 
erected on the Pacific Coast 1930 
is to be built by San 
Furniture Exchange to accommodate in 
creasing for exhibit 

Though only seven stories high, the 
$2,500,000 building, known as the San 
Francisco Merchandise Mart, will pro 
vide 364,000 sq.ft. of floor space for 
permanent exhibit of all types of home 
furnishings. It will replace the present 
smaller nine-story structure 

Further emphasis on the growing 
importance of furniture in the Coast 
business and industrial set-up is pro 
vided by the series of market weeks now 
in progress there 


since 
the Francisco 


demands space 


Exhibits for 262 Lines 


Tacoma led off the series July 20-27 
with a Northwest Market attended by a 
record crowd of buyers. Los Angeles 
followed, July 27-Aug. 1, with an event 
billed like a circus—'‘stupendous, colos- 
sal, gigantic, astounding’—presenting 
“under one roof the products of 262 
exhibitors.” The show took place in the 
Los Angeles Furniture Mart which, 
pending construction of San Francisco's 
building, remains, as promotion material 
for the event points out, “the largest 





structure for exhibition of home furnish 
ings Chicago, with 200,000 


sq.ft of floor space 


west ol 
From southern California, the 
buyers and their families trek to San 
Francisco for the last show of the season, 
the 42nd Western Home Furnishings 
Market, Aug. 3-8, to view the products 
of 500 factories in the present building 
of the Western Furniture Exchange. 
Buying volume at the shows is said 
to be running 20% to 40% better than 
last year. Nearly all branches of the 
Coast industry are showing greatest 
activity since 1930 with retail sales ap- 
proximately 209@ better than in the first 
half of 1935. Speculative buying is 
absent. There is still some disappoint- 
ment among manufacturers because 
wholesale prices, although about 10% 
above the 1935 level, are not yet high 
enough to provide a satisfactory margin 
of profit from their operations. Coast 
retail prices have been increased re 
cently without creating serious sales rc 


1,500 


sistance. 

Value of all types of furniture pro- 
duced in the three Coast states this 
year will reach $40,000,000 or a little 
less than one-tenth the expected Amer 
ican total of $448,000,000.. Of this, Los 


Angeles will produ 
one-half. It reports 16 
employing 7,00¢ 

San Francisco, 
merchandising 
among Coast cities in 1 
75 concerns turning out 
yearly at $10,000,000. © 
San 
portance in the industry 
plants and 32 
employing 400 and pr 
$2,000,000 worth of fur; 
Portland production 1 
000 a year; Seattle-Tacoma, § 


Francisco Bay, is 


! 
smaller 


New Residents, New Outfits 


Spectacular in the Weste: 
field is the rise of 9 
manufacturing center. Po; 
more than doubled ther 
Families migrating from 
West and East usually s 
furniture at home to sav 
portation and buy a complet 
on arrival in Los Angeles 

Distribution of specialty 
factured in Los Angeles has | 
by rail and water to the G 
Atlantic ports to such ( 
one-half the total production 
be shipped east of the Rocky M 
This trend has been encourag 
pooling arrangement wher 
state orders are combined 
at the Los Angeles Furniture 
substantial rate savings 


Los A 


erwood & Ur 


PUSH-BUTTON FARM — Demand for 
electrical power and appliances will > 
almost unlimited if the farmer 
country can receive the benefits tried ow 
at Rosedale Farm, Va., model exhibit for 
the world power conference. Sec. Ickes 
turned a switch the other day, while Vir 
ginia’s Peery (center 
Rural Electrification Administrator 
looked on, and electricity began t 
Upper left is Mrs. R. H. Hughes 
trving out the new below is the 
queen of the dairy, submitting to the ¢ 
milker. Water 


ot the 


Gov. above 


chore-. 
oven; 
ficiencies of a modern 
pumping, laundering, chick hatching, com 
grinding, and a score of other farm duties 
are done at Rosedale by electricity 
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GRINNELL FIRE PROTECTION 


Retearch 
Engineering 
Diversification 
Quality of Products 
Installation 
Responsibility 
Accessibility 








“FIRELESS CITY” 


..- It?s Over Twice The Size of New York 


Fireiess City isn’t on any map. You have to build it in 
your mind. How? Take every store, factory, commercial 
building that has been made fire-safe with Grinnell 
Equipment. Tie up Grinnell-protected ships in its 
harbor. Put Grinnell-protected schools and churches in 
its suburbs. Don’t stop until its value reaches fifty bil- 
lion dollars. 

Guarding this fifty billion dollar city is Grinnell 
Responsibility — one of the Seven Standards of Super- 
iority of Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection. 
Move your property into Fireless City. Phone your near- 
est Grinnell office, or write us for its address. 


GRINNELL Ofutomatc Sprinkler. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


GRINNELL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES PROVIDENCE, R. | 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Costs More to Live 


since the bottom in April, 1933. 
wage-earner’s budget rises 20%. 
Food has gone up most. 


\yayse you haven't noticed it during 
the past three years, because the risc 
has been pretty gradual, but you'll be 
hearing a good deal about it from now 
‘rer the election. It’s the cost of 
For three years and more, it has 
1 quietly pushing upward. It aver- 
i only 6% higher in 1934 than in 
33 another 59% in 1935, but 
m the bottom in April, 1933, to date, 
she cost of living has crept up 20%. 
~ Measurements of changes in living 
osts are based upon a budget typical 
wage-earners. In it, food is the 
orincipal item of expense, and it is food 
+ has been the chief inflater of living 
Crop curtailment, by intent under 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
. and unintentionally but very effec- 
ely by drought, shortened up the 
supply side. On the demand side there 
the improved purchasing power of 
wage-earners, Which sellers are not 
tardy in noting. 
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Little Hope for Decline 


Food prices had gotten down to pre- 
war levels in 1933. Butter was 25¢ a 
pound against 38¢ in 1913. Potatoes 
were only 14¢ a Ib.; bacon less than 
By June of this year, butter had 
imped to 37¢, potatoes to S¢, bacon to 
i0¢. And with another drought making 
headlines, it looks as though city folk 
can hardly look forward to any slump 
in that food curve in the near future. 

Clothing prices didn’t lag much 
behind food in getting back to higher 
levels. From April to November, 1943, 
clothing prices bounced up 28%. The 
advent of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration with its higher-wage and 
shorter-hours program enabled the 
clothing manufacturers and merchants 
to start selling at a profit instead of 
giving goods away for a song. But un- 
like food prices which pressed right on 
into higher ground up to the present 
moment, clothing prices suddenly lost 
their snap. After resting on a plateau 
during 1934, prices started downward 
in an almost unbroken procession, until 
today they are but 219% above their low. 

Rent is the second most important 
item in the wage-earner’s budget. 
Because of the postwar home-building 
doom, rents climbed off their high 
perch toward the close of 1924, and by 
1929 were actually 149% lower than 
ive years earlier. And though the de- 
pression put an end to the building 
spree, the doubling up of families and 
the shrinkage of pay envelopes forced 
rents down another 32%. But by June, 
1936, they had risen 24%. 

Fuel and light and miscellaneous 
items whose importance is increasing 
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How Living Costs Vary in 59 Cities 


Cities 


New England 


Bridgeport, Conn.... 


Boston, Mass.... 
Fall River, Mass 
Portland, Me.. 


Manchester, N. H.... 


Providence, R. I... 


Middle Atlantic 
Newark, N. J... 


Binghamton, N. Y... 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 
New York, N. Y.. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Scranton, Pa.. 


East North Central 
Chicago, Ill.... 
Peoria, Ill..... 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Detroit, Mich... . 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


West North Central 


Cedar Rapids, lowa.. 


Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wichita, Kan... 
Minneapolis, Minn 
St. Louis, Mo... 
Omaha, Neb..... 
Sioux Falls, S. D.. 


South Atlantic 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Atlanta, Ga.... . 
Baltimore, Md.... 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Columbia, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va... 
Richmond, Va..... 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


East South Central 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Mobile, Ala...... 
Louisville, Ky... 
Kaoxville, Tenn. ... 
Memphis, Tenn.. 


West South Central 
Little Rock, Ark.. 
New Orleans, La... 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dallas, Tex..... 
El Paso, Tex 
Houston, Tex.. 


Mountain 
Tucson, Ariz 
Denver, Col. 
Butte, Mon:. . 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Sait Lake City, Utah. 


Pacific 
Los Angeles, Cal... . 
San Francisco, Cal. ... 
Portland, Ore........ 
Seattle, Wash......... 
Spokane, Wash....... 
Data: Wor's Progress Administration 
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Mining Industries Show 
Increasing Activity and Offeg 
New Sales Opportunities 


METAL MINES AGAIN IN MARKET 
FOR HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


Measured by any yardstick 
the metal mining industry is 
7¢ , now enjoving a larger mea 
Re sure of prosperity and a more 
2 favorable outlook than at 
any time since the low ebb 
of 1932-33. The record since 
then has been one of steady 
improvement, and the earlier 
promise for 1936 is being 
amply fulfilled as the year advances. 
Increased prices for gold and silver have 
given a great stimulus to the production of 
those metals. Mines throughout the world 
are in the fortunate position of receiving a 
substantial premium over the former price 
of gold. In the United States the same con- 


H. C. Parmeter 
Editor 
Engineering & 
Mining Journal 





ditions prevail with respect to newly-mined 
domestic silver. Moreover, producers of gold 
and silver in this country have an unlimited 
market, a single buyer — the Government — 
and no competition except in their own costs 
of production. All of these elements have 
combined to create unusual activity in old 
as well as new mining districts. Ore reserves 
have been increased, lower grade ore is be- 
ing mined at a profit, and old tailing dumps 
are being re-treated for the recovery of 
precious metals lost in earlier processes. 

Iron mining is reflecting the increased ac- 
tivity indicated by the highest index of steel 
producing capacity since the middle of 1930. 

Ihe mining of non-ferrous metals—copper, 
lead and zinc—is also in a favorable position 
for 1936, due largely to good management in 
1935. Consumption has increased, prices have 
risen, and burdensome stocks of metal have 
been reduced. 


Other Industries Benefit 


It is characteristic of the mining industry 
that it makes wide distribution of the wealth 
it produces. It not only pays its own way, 
but it buys capital goods, consumer goods 
and services that provide employment in 
other industries. It not only supports its own 
operations, but it contributes to manufactur- 
ing industries, transportation, power produc- 
tion, and all forms of commerce and trade. 












In particular, it call 
and equipment. Curr 
demand for mining 
due to expansion of « 
the opening of new | 

Being remote fron 
mining men are part 
business papers not o 
but also for informati 
ers’ products. 


INCREASING COAL PRODUCTIO 
BUILDS DEMAND FOR NEW MINI 
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"4 - xample, lubricants, timber, wire 
iene cable, explosives, rails, ties, 
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P alate, bit steel, belting, drives, 
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gs, steel and alloy plates 
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. Conditions and Competition 


. . 7 
be Mechanization Necessary 


S --t «cages fixed by contract above war- 
' is a constantly widening 


her 
Je ment which will translate 
wages into lower Costs so that 
= ie « can be maintained or in- 
‘ i the face of both internal and ex- 
competition. As a result, although 
ion is now growing at a pace 


-" attained in this industry, shrewd 
. of trends unite in the belief that 
ment is only on the threshold of 
le expansion. Mechanization is not 
installation of a few loading- 
nvevor units, but means gear- 
entire production system to take ad- 
of such units. Along with this move- 
"fF e to invest heavily in improved 
,aing facilities to make the product still 
» acceptable to the fuel consumer. 
ead of halting modernization, a Coal 
y made after the recent Supreme 
rt decision invalidating the Guffey-Sny- 
control act showed that that de- 
has quickened the movement for fur- 
- capital investments to reduce costs. Nor 
enactment of new regulatory legisla- 
t the next session of Congress have an 
effect; every progressive operator 
)! till have the urge to reduce costs so that 
competitive position may be improved. 
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Hard Coal Seeks Economies 


Anthracite, too, is approaching its prob- 
vith a new and more vigorous spirit 
ding producers recently have banded 
together in an organization 








Msei Ves 


THE TIME IS RIGHT... 
THE NEED IS EVIDENT... 
THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE ... 





pledged to conduct an aggressive 
tional campaign to win back householders 
who have strayed from the hard-coal fold. 


Under a wage contract which calls for an 


promo- 


increase in basic rates through a reduction 
in hours next year, producers in this field 
also must give further study to methods and 
equipment which will reduce the production 
cost per ton. In short, every major trend in 
both anthracite and bituminous coal points 
inevitably to the use of more and more equip- 
ment per ton of coal mined. 


METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS 
EXPERIENCE BUYING REVIVAL 


Consumption of major non- 
ferrous metals—copper, lead, 


. and zinc — during the first 
half of 1936 exceeded ex- 
pectations. With increased 


building activity assured, 


measured in terms of per- 
H. H. Wanpers 
Market Editor 
Engineering & 
Mining Journal 


mits issued, and the electric 
power needs of the country 
growing steadily, the gen- 
eral trend in actual use of metals now points 
to even higher levels than those established 


in the January-June period. A tightening in 


the money market 1s not expected tor some 


time to come, which factor, an important one 


for commodity values, is expected to bring 
about a steadily rising trend in prices 

Use of copper in the United States in the 
first six months of the current vear increased 
47.5 per cent over the same period last year 


Lead, never as spectacular as copper, but an 


excellent barometer, showed an increase i 
consumption of 11 per cent. Demand for zit 
is up fully 17 per cent. The favorable show- 
if ded mar 
ket for galvanized products and the higher 


ing in zine resulted from an ex 
rate of production in the automobile indust: 

Silver will continue to attract wide interest 
because of its political implications. Signif 
cant is the fact that domestic production of 
silver has increased 70 per cent in the Jan 
ary-June period this year, compared with the 
same time last year 

On a rising metal market, executives « 
metal 
tive to market news and the 


using concerns are especially atte 

movement ot 
prices which can make or break tomorrow's 
business profits. And they will respond with 
orders, to constructive sales appeals based 
on quality, service and new uses of metals 


and metal allovs. 
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Increases in metal and coal mining activities are keeping pace with 
the broad general revival in industrial production. On every front, 
Industry is rebuilding, re-equipping, expanding. Improvement in 
one industry creates orders and improvements for the others. Each 
of Industry’s 12 Major Markets is participating in the upturn. 


Sales-minded manufacturers of cost-cutting, profit-producing 
equipment, or materials and supplies that offer savings, will find 
industrial executives particularly responsive to creative sales 
appeals made in well-planned advertising campaigns in their 


business papers. 


x** * * 


Advertising is a mass production sales tool. Just as modern ma- 
chinery cuts the costs of manufacturing goods, advertising, in 
turn, cuts costs of manufacturing orders. Ask for a McGraw-Hill 
representative to come and discuss today’s sales opportunities in 


your key markets. 
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Mining Industries Show 
Increasing Activity and Offeg 





New Sales Opportunities 


METAL MINES AGAIN IN MARKET 
FOR HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


Measured by any yardstick 

the metal mining industry is 

9¢ 4 now enjoving a larger mea 

ee sure of prosperity and a more 

3 favorable outlook than at 

any time since the low ebb 

of 1932-33. The record since 

H.C. Parmetee then has been one of steady 

— improvement, and the earlier 

promise for 1936 is being 
amply fulfilled as the year advances. 

Increased prices for gold and silver have 

given a great stimulus to the production of 

those metals. Mines throughout the world 

are in the fortunate position of receiving a 

substantial premium over the former price 

of gold. In the United States the same con- 


Engineering & 
Mining Journal 





ditions prevail with respect to newly-mined 
domestic silver. Moreover, producers of gold 
and silver in this country have an unlimited 
market, a single buyer — the Government — 
and no competition except in their own costs 
of production. All of these elements have 
combined to create unusual activity in old 
as well as new mining districts. Ore reserves 
have been increased, lower grade ore is be- 
ing mined at a profit, and old tailing dumps 
are being re-treated for the recovery of 
precious metals lost in earlier processes. 

Iron mining is reflecting the increased ac- 
tivity indicated by the highest index of steel 
producing capacity since the middle of 1930. 

Ihe mining of non-ferrous metals—copper, 
lead and zinc—is also in a favorable position 
for 1936, due largely to good management in 
1935. Consumption has increased, prices have 
risen, and burdensome stocks of metal have 
been reduced. 


Other Industries Benefit 


It is characteristic of the mining industry 
that it makes wide distribution of the wealth 
it produces. It not only pays its own way, 
but it buys capital goods, consumer goods 
and services that provide employment in 
other industries. It not only supports its own 
operations, but it contributes to manufactur- 
ing industries. transportation, power produc- 
tion, ai 
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pledged to conduct an aggressive 
tional campaign to win back householders 
who have strayed from the hard-coal fold. 


Under a wage contract which calls for an 


promo- 


increase in basic rates through a reduction 
in hours next year, producers in this field 
also must give further study to methods and 
equipment which will reduce the production 
cost per ton. In short, every major trend in 
both anthracite and bituminous coal 
inevitably to the use of more and more equip- 
ment per ton of coal mined. 
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growing steadily, the gen- 
eral trend in actual use of metals now points 
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for commodity values, is expected to bring 
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Increases in metal and coal mining activities are keeping pace with 
the broad general revival in industrial production. On every front, 
Industry is rebuilding, re-equipping, expanding. Improvement in 
one industry creates orders and improvements for the others. Each 
of Industry’s 12 Major Markets is participating in the upturn. 


Sales-minded manufacturers of cost-cutting, profit-producing 
equipment, or materials and supplies that offer savings, will find 
industrial executives particularly responsive to creative sales 
appeals made in well-planned advertising campaigns in their 
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as wages expand fell less precipitously 
from 1929 and have more 
gradually. Fuel and light costs stand at 
84.59 of 1923 miscel 
laneous items at 93.6% 

Even more interesting 
you contemplate changing your abod 
are differences in living costs between 
cities. The accompanying table presents 
the results of a Works Progress Admin- 
istration project that priced a wage 
earner's budget in 59 cities and then 
compared cach with Washington, which 
was tops. Though the data apply to 
March, 1935, they repre 
sentative ol! comparative 

From the table, it is apparent that the 
total cost of living varies within 21% 
of Washington. The cheapest place of 
all be Mobile, Ala., chiefly 
because rent is only 47.89% of what 
comparable accommodations would cost 
in the nation’s capital. 

Food costs are cheapest in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., where they were nearly 
12% below Washington. Folks on the 
West Coast seem to be stuck with high 
clothing prices, though a number of 
Eastern cities are equally high 


recovered 


the average 


especially it 


are roughly 
costs today 


seems to 


Radio’s Yearly Take 
Networks got 49.9% of all rev- 


enue in 1935, Census Bureau 
report shows. 


For the first time, the business world 
gets a chance to look at a Bureau of 
Census report on one year's record of 
the radio industry. The Census otf 
Business usually covers retail and whole- 
sale trades, service amuse- 
ment enterprises, hotels, warehousing, 
and a host of other lines, but not until 
1935 did it delve into radio. Its United 
States summary, released last week, will 
be followed by detailed state reports in 
booklet form. 

Radio's total net revenue for 1935 was 
$86,492,653. This covers all broadcast 
stations and networks which sold time 
during the year, except three small 
stations which failed to return a report 
to the bureau and whose figures would 
not alter the cotal materially. 


businesses, 


Biggest Share to Biggest 

Eight national and regional networks 
got the biggest slice of business: $39,- 
737,867. National and regional spot 
(non-network) advertising totaled $1 3,- 
805,200; local advertising $26,074,476 
Thus almost half (49.997) of all radio 
time sales, measured in terms of revenue, 
are found in the networks’ list 

Other sources of revenue are sale of 
network and station talent, program- 
building for advertisers, and line charge 
for carrying programs to a number of 
stations. These brought in $2,983,245 
to the networks and $3,891,865 to the 
broadcast stations. 
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BATTLE LINE OF BUSINESS—These Waco planes, housed at the | 


nal, Burbank, Calif., are owned by 


business 


Manufact 


executives, 


report a steady rise in sales of orders to men who, busy as they hay: 


1929, are turning again to the fastest mode of travel for business trij 


An indication of the preference of 
advertisers for large centers of popula- 
tion, when choosing their audiences, is 
shown in the percentage of revenue 
taken by the 91 stations located in 12 of 
the 13 largest cities—almost 409% of 
the grand total. And five thickly- 
populated states accounted for 42% of 
total station revenue, New York leading 
with 10.6% and the others following in 
this order: California 8.99%; Ohio 
8.56 ; Illinois 7.49% ; and Pennsylvania 
6.66. In local advertising, New York 
and California together account for one- 
fifth of the total. 

All told, 14,561 persons were em- 
ployed by the networks and stations in 
1935, on an annual payroll of $26,911,- 
Talent got the biggest wages on 
the networks, averaging $91 a week. 
Technicians received an average of $60, 
othce and clerical workers $39 


392. 


Houseware Hopes 


4,400 
Everybody is happy but the de- 
partment stores. 


buyers attend show. 


DEPARTMENT stores moved toward cor- 
rection of an ironic situation in home 
furnishings during last week's House- 
wares Show in New York. Sales of such 
items have increased at a greater rate 
than total sales, yet these divisions oper- 
ated at a loss of about 20% during 


1935. 


4 
survey indicates that only three, 


in this category showed a profit. 
They were domestic floor coverings, 
draperies, upholstering. Department 
stores took considerable loss on furniture 
sales. Oriental rugs, pictures and 
mirrors, radios, and major appliances 
(such as refrigerators), showed losses of 
over 5%. 

Since home furnishings account for 
about 18% of total department store 
sales, the importance of solving the 
problem is obvious. First step was the 
organization of the housewares, china, 
and glassware buyers’ group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association's 
merchandising division. Next was the 


lines 


formation (under the 
tion) of an electrical a; 
The first body will 
attempt to standardiz 
colors in home furnishir 
pointed out that customers 
when confronted with a 
greens and corresponding 
in bathroom shades, Net 
in sales. The group 
methods for capitalizing on | 
remodeling activity. Urg 
before the electrical applia 
over-generous trade-ins, s} 
by utility companies to st 
premiums, unreasonable s 
antees on refrigerators 


Bulk Takes Floor Space 


A common basis for 
mark-up will be sought. \ 
determined, a cooperative 
be made to increase profit 
to obtain better terms f: 
turers. At present there 
formity in figuring the 
home furnishing departn 
uniformly high because of 
areas necessary for bulky 
packing and delivery, break 

Tackling of these depart 
worries was a side issue at th 
Housewares Show. Here 
ment in displays, attendance 
buying chimed with other 
better times. Exhibitors cam 
state in the union. Regis 
buyers was 4,400, against 
year. There were buyers f: 
Africa, Russia, Australia, 
France, Chile, and many other 

One cloud on the horizon (| 
considerably larger than a n 
is the amount of housewares 
handed out by various lines 
to their customers. Retail 
worried yet but they will be it 
of increase continues, in spit 
premium industry's contention ' 
aways help store sales. Premiun 
for 1935 is estimated at $400 
It is expected to reach $60 
this year. About two-thirds 
premium demand is chinawa: 
ware, white goods, chrome-plat 
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New Products 
New things, mew designs, new 
rackages, mew manufacturing 
oe" marketing methods. 





a 
In ask 
new pros 
newer 
Chicago 


further information on 
vcts or submitting data on 
address Business Week's 
s—520 N. Michigan Ave. 


thee 





, Oven Co. announces two 
of electrically operated 
Irving ovens to meet the 
rements of two classes of 
rs. The model B oven, for 
repair shops and = service 
signed for baking and dry 
tures. coils, and other ele 
nd baking a new finish on 
The model C in addition 
temperature control, will 
del B does, and is large 
r dehydrating, processing, or 
ew finish on mechanical re 
rts 
scope has gone modern and 
Mfg. Co. advertises the 

ew as a new stereoscopic device, 
ng greatly magnihed, three- 
views from specially-made 


The entire mechanism and 
ompactly enclosed in a light- 
ise of molded plastic. Provision 
for holding the film in proper 
ind a small button is used for 
film along 


v line of Taylor Motosteel even | 
valves, announced by the Taylor 
Companies, are of all-steel 
onstruction, molded * 
n, are said to provide greater | 
initial force, greater initial com- | 
and more response. | 
tem guide has ball and roller 
ngs to insure free rolling action for 
re stroke. All moving parts are 
losed but readily accessible. 


have 


accurate 


CLA is a new mechanical metal 
ling for booklets, books, etc., offered 
Cercla, Inc. It consists of gangs of 

tal ring binders held together by 
tal backbone,” all pressed out 

' black plate tinned or spring steel in 

eration. It can be supplied in 
chromium, and other metal 


upper 
rl 





s and in all colors, 
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SUPERSTRIP 
MAKES 


itil Cadman 


ALL YEAR AROUND 


@ Summer or winter, the special advantages of Acme Superstrip 
help to make products that bring in more sales and profits. 


Acme Superstrip—in the electrical, automotive and dozens of 
other fields—permits faster, smoother production. Waste and rejec- 


tions are reduced to the minimum. 


Acme Superstrip is specialized for 
the particular requirements of the 
individual product. 


Superstrip is actually packed and 
shipped to fit the needs of your 
plant production facilities. 


Where fine appearance is required 
for consumer appeal, the flawless 
finish of Acme Superstrip more than 
does its share to make sales. What- 
ever the requirement, let Acme 
Superstrip give the right answer. 
Send today for a copy of the book- 
let, “Batting’Em Out,” telling about 
better products made with Super- 
strip. ACME STEEL COMPANY, General 
Offices: Chicago. Branches and 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


HOT ROLLED + COLD ROLLED 


Pere nn em eK eK eK He eK eK RE eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


! ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2828 Archer Avenue, Chicago 
Send me a copy of the booklet, “Batting "Em Out.” 


Name ..... 


Street 





' 
! 
aN asicirentannanninineineninen 
' 
! 
! 
! 


ee 


NA 


@ Blade for electric fan, formed from one 
piece of cold-rolled Acme Superstrip. 
This forming operation requires super 
strip steel. Flawless finish provides sales 
eppeal. Acme also supplies the Superstrip 
to form the reflector for an electric heater. 


GALVANIZED + STAINLESS 


ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 




















PRODUCTION 


S Steel 


iw Automobiles +12% 


+33% 


Construction: +78% 
HM Residential +61% 


I l Non-residential +89% 


oT) Public works 
and utilities +80% 


Lumber +33% 


Electric power +13 % 


_ 5% 


+ 6% 


Hard coal 


Soft coal 


Petroleum 413%) 


& 
te 
fs 
L 


Oil wells drilled +11% 


AMM Textile mill 


consumption 





+17% 
—-16% 


- 1%| 


+17% 


Cotton 
Silk 
Wool 
Royen 


E- Cigars, 
cigarettes +11% 





Factory employmt + 4% | 
Factory payrolls +12 % | 


AE 
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TRADE 
+16% 
+18 % 
+15% 


Check transactions: 
ae 
140 Cities 
+ 9% 
+23% 
: Livestock —- 3% 
Coal and coke + 6% 
Forest products +23% 
Ore +41% 
gas —-0.3% 


Miscellaneous +14% 


Carloadings: 


Grain 


Machine tool orders +71% 


Cement shipments +42 of 


Paint, varnish, x 
lacquer sales +11% 


ewes Passenger car sales +27 9%" 
gli Truck sales 


Household 
refrigerator sales +30 % 


fe Washing machine 


sales 


427%; 


+24% 


, Oil burner 


shipments 


ee Retail trade: 


+38% 


Variety sales (5¢-$1) + 5% 


sales +1 1% 


5 ' 
Mura 


2% 





Life insurance sales 


| EERST HALF ROUND-UP 


1936 Compared with 1935 
Business Week’s Index of General Activity +13 % 


PRICES 


Wholesale prices: 


, 
a+ e 
Semi-manufactures 


Finished products 


Cost of living: 


<e Food 


$f Housing 


aii Cloth "3 


Fuel and light 


Sundries 


¢ Stock prices 


Bond prices 


— 
AGT: Farm income 


Dividends 
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Dividends and Taxes 


Corporate executives are trying 
lecide their policies in light 





to ¢ 
of new law. 
R reports, already bulg- 
rs’ mail-bags, are giving 
ne idea of what com 
ew tax law propounds 
itionofficials. A few major 
ng them Chrysler and 
have gone so far as to 
Uncle Sam's undistrib- 
tax means to the share 
But for the most part 
ive been content to wait 
tackling the problem 
rd-quarter reports of other 
accord similar recogni 





tax scheme—annual re 
to. Which is why ex 
ympanies are mulling over 
policies 
stablishment of income-tax 
relatively simp 
would multiply net income 
a decimal point in the 
and the return was vir 
1. This year the normal tax 
computed, ranging trom 
then that must be sub- 
net income; then the un- 
urnings tax of 7°% to 27% 
plied (BW’—Jun27'36,p11) 


undistributed carnings 


matter 


tne 
ngent on dividends paid out, 
1estion immediately before 
is how much ought to be 
r disbursements. The larger 
uid out im dividends, the 
retained earnings tax. Un- 
to determine full-year din 
this early date has militated 
true presentation in second- 
ywrts of the effect of the law. 
this takes some of the cream 





itific gains now being shown, 
fairly safe to assume that the 
provement in carnings in the 
will more than offset the tax 

other words, stockholders 
better off in 1936 than in 
idendwise and earningswise— 
ener taxes. 





Insurance Dodge 


To heat tax law, com panies may 
find it cheaper to buy insur- 
ance, abandon own reserves. 


wr 
Ss 


rch for bypaths to escape the 

f the Revenue Act of 1936 may 

ny large corporations to change 

r thods of insuring against the 
risks of doing business—fire, 
uutomobile liability, plate glass 

ge, even employee compensation 

{4s the moment, large companies are 
ed with the immediate impact of 
establishing a minimum surtax 
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through more liberal dividends for stock- against the substantial levies on income 


holders. But, as time goes on, refine ind retained carnings; but if, on tl 
ments in the disposition of carnings are other hand, it happens to be a ye f 
bound to take place Advertising (Bil operating loss, the damage is only an 

Jul4 16, p32) 1s OMe way out, and additional burden without t I fit 
Surance introduces another twist of an offset ayainst taxe 

The Internal Reven Burcau regards By self-insuran 1 coms fr ' 
insurance prem ims pal 1 as an ordinary tax ran ipou t rr lers r rt t 
expense in the conduct of busines innual charge for pr | 
Thus a corporation which tarms out i } is losses (wl n los ; oO r) to t! f 
msurance to insurar ompanics in imcome in sor other Of 
charge the premiums to operating costs. in instances where in ' | 
In that way the normal income tay plus widespread and fairly ( 
the retained carnings tax on tl ul lass rhe | } . 
of the expenditure ts avoid ity in tl of my ‘ 

The practice of pla ing imsuran flect of trucks). tl ottset whether 
with casualty and indemnity cot panics premiums or tual losses paid 
is prevalent, but some large corporations would probably not vary from 
have their own insurance funds, making year to year. 
appropriations out of earnings ich . ; ; 
year to guard against loss. These appro Shift Not Unlikely 
priations are allocated to an imsuran Since self-insurar not ar [ 
reserve. The question which now arises (only the | ; nt) intl 

nder the new law, is whether such of a business. and far 1-o 
poli y continues to be advisal is an expe 1 ompat 

. their own pre tron funds iy find it 
Reserves Taxed as Surplus practical to change over. By pay 

As reserves, these insuran ippropria- premiums and ging ti 1 to 
tions are taxable. In effect, they are sur pense, the tax savings per $100,000 of 
plus s. The self-insured ompany ow insurance can amount to as much as 
ever, can write off against income losses § 125 (see ta ahi Bu Jul4 
actually sustained. Thus if a large fire p32) 
occurs, th damag ! ol rT narge Insurar of off f with th firm . 
against Operating income If it happens a beneficiary, is not affected. Such i 
to be in a year of substantial profit, the surance 1s regarded as an investment by 
loss may come in han ly as an offset the corporation and not as an expense 
— 
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incidental to carrying on business. In- 
surance of officers for the benefit of their 
heirs, however, is regarded as an oper 
ating expense (provided the amount ts 
not exorbitant). The theory is that it 
the insurance is for the benefit of the 
insured, then the premiums are, in 
etfect, additional compensation. 


Cooling Off Abroad 


Our air-conditioning exports, 
though not large, make big 
gains over last year. 


INTEREST in air-conditioning, which has 
been sweeping the United States, is not 
world-wide, figures made public by the 
machinery division of the Department 
of Commerce indicate. 

In the first five months of 1936, 
Argentina bought $74,678 of American 
air-conditioning machinery; Canada 
$37,730; Brazil $32,548: South Africa 
$32,013; United Kingdom $19,368; 
China $19,065; and France $14,974, a 
total of $334,972. This is slightly more 
than the figures for the entire 12 months 
of last year when our exports came to 
$320,558. 

Such articles as fans, motors, and re 
frigeration machinery are not covered in 
this report. 

Italy and the Central American 
countries bought practically no air-con- 
ditioning machinery from the United 
States. And the United States is prac- 
tically the sole producer of air-condition- 
ing machinery. The Northern European 
countries which might compete with us 
do not need it at home, their climates 
being cool; and since they have no home 
market, they naturally do not manu 
facture solely for an export market that 
is very small. 


Spread Through Shanghai 


Shanghai has been pushing air-condi- 
tioning rapidly. The big department 
store, Sun Co., Ltd., is air-condi- 
tioned, as are the dining-rooms of 
the Cathay Hotel and the Hotel Metro 
pole, the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp. offices, the Mitsubishi (Japanese) 
bank building, the Nanking Theater, 
and the central telephone offices. 

One of the most interesting air-con- 
ditioning projects now on hand is the 
plant installed at one of the gold mines 
on the Rand, South Africa, near Johan- 
nesburg, and declared the deepest under- 
ground workings in the world. It is 
believed that with the aid of the instal- 
lation, working conditions can be im- 
proved, the inroads of silicosis checked, 
and other problems solved satisfactorily. 

A number of air-conditioning instal- 
lations have been made in Manila. A 
contract has been let for the air-con- 
ditioning of the new annex to the Hotel 
Manila, which, when completed, will be 
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the largest air-conditioning plant in the 
Philippines. 

Manila also has a number of minor 
installations and one large one, the 
ofhce building of the Manila Electric 
Co. 

Egypt has turned to air-conditioning 
as a relief from her climatic conditions, 
and one of the theaters in Cairo, almost 
in the shade of the pyramids, has been 
air-conditioned by the Société Mise Pour 
le Theatre et le Cinema. The govern- 
ment at one time planned to air-condi- 
tion the Chamber of Deputies, but the 
money ran out. 


Japanese Aluminum 


Domestic industry is being 
built to make Japan independ- 
ent of foreign sources. 


JAPAN is building an aluminum indus- 
try which, when completed, will have 
producing units in Manchukuo and 
Formosa, as well as in Japan proper, 
and which is expected in a few years to 
make Japan independent of outside 
sources of supply 

The Japanese ordinarily use between 
10.000 and 12,000 tons of aluminum a 


year, all of which was 
about three years ag: 
1933, Nippon’s first 
tion plant commenced 
raw material brought | 
pacity of the plant is 3 
Six months later a gr 
industrialists, including 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi 
Furakawa interests, st 
huge power project 
made plans to refine ba 
to be brought from B 
Brazil, and Korea. Th 
producing 2,000 tons 
The Japanese claim 
produce aluminum for 
ton: Current selling pri 
about ¥1,720 
As Japanese product 
native interests feared t 
cartel would threaten tl 
dumping aluminum on 
prices which the Japa 
meet, so the tariff 
¥67.50 a ton to ¥280 
Finally, the South M 
way has announced that 
an aluminum plant in M 
will be located at Fus! 
coal fields will produc« 
and where freight rates 


was 
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UP AND UP—Only in the Soviet Union, Sweden, India, and Japan were ster! mi!) 


working at new capacities in the depression trough of 1932. 
rearm has boosted steel output to new highs. 


is output now below the 1926 level. 


Since then, the rush t 


1 state 


Only in France and the United 
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ornhall, and swimming building 









e of olive oil pur ped 20% 
gleefully the 





yw watched 







ng financial and moral sup- 





sympathizers abroad, but the 





is still uncertain. The cleavage 


between 





fascist and socialist 





nts will be more pronounced 





result of this desperate tilt for 
Spain. 


(ork and Olive Oil 


is still no evidence that the 
repercussions in other 

; from the Spanish civil war will 
Olive oil prices have already 
the importance of 
l supplier and the popularity 
Spanish brands. Continued fighting 
r scale would curtail supplies 

of which Spain is a major pro 

[he country has no forcign debt, 












because of 







rrency will continue to weaken 
ts are curtailed and imports tor 





purposes boosted 

€ past 15 years, Spain has been 
» keep its foreign sales up to the 
purchases abroad. It is this in- 
to pay its bills out of current in- 
hich forced the country to dip 
gold reserves—only the United 
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Business Abroad 


What the Spanish revolution means to business; how 
Mussolini plans to rush farm and mining development 
in Africa; how the French socialist government plans 
to aid business; how British building societies are 
reorganizing to prolong the housing boom. 


Spanish forces continued to fight fascist rebels this weck with the result 
} New 
apparent 
tt continuing rebel attacks on several fronts 
inti-Madrid press campaign on being informed 


id an even chance to defeat the fascist forces 





oLyMPle RECORD FOR GERMANY Loe Angeles will lose the Olympic record 
expense of production, and for crowds, this summer. Germany is host to the 

vs of the world, and expects home advertising of great value to come from the 

t sports show beginning next week. The athletic plant presents: open-air theater 
foreground): swimming stadium (back of theater): Olympic stadium = Cright 
ond! : hockey stadium (upper right): baseball diamond (upper right ports 


left) 


1 


York 


success of 


The 
tl Madrid cabinet in 
1 to } 


tO i1AVve 


governments in Parts 


morte 


Berlin ts rey 


that the 


Spanish Ft 
Lashes 


Both Sides are indo 





States, England, France, and the Sovi 
Union have larger gold 


allow its curre ncy to depreciate slowly 


stocks and 


In a recent drive to attract foreign cur 
rencics, travel pesctas” have been 
offered abroad at a 100% discount. Nov 
tourists are flecing the country and this 
source of revenue will shrink 

Spain buys more from the United 


b , 
the purchases amounted to only $41 

000,000 last year. A tradk 
ment was under negotiation, but the in 
ability of the Spanish to meet their 
dollar obligations on old debts 
settling with France and England under 
a clearing the 
civil war have dimmed hopes of any im 
mediate resumption of the trade talks 
Biggest imports from the United States 
cotton, office equipment, and 


States than from any other country 


ncw agre 


though 


agreement—and now 


are faw 


trucks. Spanish products moving in the 
other direction are olives, olive oil, cork, 
and iron pyrites 

Nearer neighbors buy other Spanish 
lemons, oranges, preserves, 
and pro- 


spec ialties 
pepper, salt, lead and copper 


nts in 


Outsid the telephon: 


business will be disorgats 
tim But in any progr 


levelopmet 


] y 
will be pro 


properties 
ipital will b 
velopment of the oun 


will be 


opposition rom th hosiny 


will seriously threaten 


large scale business or inv 


Italy Sets Ite Course 
th 


Italians are really th 


ilk in Europe these 


thioptia 


the Brits 


their success in I 
ecded in forcing 
Mediterrancan flect 


ind the sp cial defensiv 


tery 
Pili 


Mediterran 
tension between 
greatest, and have co 
pa t with A 
innexation even il 
that will be the net rf t 
Ihe G 


resp ct 


stria whi 


rmans obviously 


for Italian military 


In view of these devel 


solini’s own announcemen 


} 


the development of his 


colony, published in the 
bulletin of the Fascist Co 
has | 


ittracted 


of th 


Industries 
Here are a 
summary 


few 


Italian colonization of th 


will differ fundamentally 


Most Investments Small 


hel 


nate 


in made at tl ti 


ni 








non 











the capitalistic powers of the latter 
years of the 19th century. It will 
resemble rather that of the early pionecrs 
who settled North and South America, 
and whose chief and often only capital 
was their labor power, their energy, and 
their intelligence ; 

Carefully coordinated preparations are 
being made by the fascist organizations 
of agriculture, industry, commerce and 
the liberal professions for developing 
the agri ultural and mineral 
practically virgin lands without 


resources of 
these 
confusion or waste: 


Orders for Italian Industry 


Road works in Ethiopia will entail the 
building of bridges, tunnels, aqueducts, 
and and all this will keep 
Italian quarries, mines, cement factories, 
chemical works, iron and mills, 
lumber yards, and shipping busy at 
home and in the colonies 

A vast field for development is ahead 
of the East African Mining Corp., in- 
corporated a few weeks ago Its first 
task will be systematically to prospect 
the mineral resources of Eritrea, Italian 
Somaliland, and Ethiopia with a view to 
subsequent development. Besides gold 
fields, whose importance has not yet 
been ascertained, these territories are 
rich in iron ores, manganese, lead, 
potash, white and red mica, platinum, 
tin, and tungsten ; 

Among the farm products which Italy 
will obtain from Ethiopia are coffee, 
sced-oils, hides and skins, wool, and 
cotton. Naples will be the great port 
of the new Empire, and already prepara 
tions are being made to erect general 
warchouses equipped for the special 
needs of the imports from East Africa; 

Trial flights will be made soon be- 
tween Italy and the colonies, with the 
plan of establishing regular air service 
as soon_as possible. 

The lira will be made the official cur- 
rency of Ethiopia, and the Banco di 
Roma will be given the monopoly of 
commercial banking 


viaducts, 


stecl 


Germany 


Exporters run into complica- 
tions meeting United States dee- 
laration requirements. 


Bertin (Cable)—The Olympics are 
holding all attention this week though it 
is generally admitted they are not the 
business asset they were expected to be 
While participants 
spending large quantities of 
marks which they received in exchange 
for the foreign exchanges which Ger- 
many covets, the insistence of the Nazis 
that everything be done to give them a 
good impression of the Reich has forced 
the country to spend more than it col- 
lected in special purchases of foreign 
specialties such as eggs and whisky. 


and guests are 


register 
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The 
heavy industries are operating at higher 
levels. Employment is up. The better 
prices abroad for several products have 
improved the position of the big export- 


Business in general is brisk. 


ing industries 

Exporters to the United States have a 
special dilemma. On instructions from 
Washington, American consuls here are 
lemanding a statement of the exact 
imount of subsidy received from the 
government or from any other agency 
o that it may accompany the bill of 
lading for the shipment. If exporters 
were to comply with the request they 
would be commiting high treason in the 
eyes of the German government If 
they do not, however, their goods are lia 
ble to countervailing duties in the 
United States. It is a problem which is 
currently a source of great worry 


France 


Government plans cheap, short- 
term credit for industry, export 
credit guarantees, virtual nation- 
alization of the coal industry. 


Paris (Wireless)—French business is 
profoundly affected by six of the Blum 
government's New Deal measures. 

The Bank of France act has been 
passed by the Senate and has become 
law. By it, the Bank passes out of the 
control of the 200 largest stockholders, 
and comes into the hands of all owners, 
with the government holding a con- 
trolling voice 

The National Wheat Administration 
bill is expected to become law this week. 
It is a complex plan to fix a minimum 
price for wheat, regulate production, and 
bring the marketing under the complete 
control of the government. 

A coal bill has been passed by the 
Chamber and sent to the Senate. It is 
designed to bring the industry under 
government control, and to create a 
central compensation fund which vir- 
tually means that rich mines will sub- 
sidize the poor 

Three bills, even more radical, 
before the Chamber of Deputies. 

(1) Credits for industry and trade 
would be supplied according to the 
terms of one bill, the credits to run up 
to nine months at interest not to exceed 
the prevailing discount rate, the amount 
to be limited to not more than 12% of 
the industty’s annual payroll. 

(2) Export assistance is provided in 
a second bill. Companies selling at least 
io% of their goods abroad will be 
allowed short-term credits at minimum 
interest rates up to 2% of the value of 
semi-finished products, or to 4% on 
finished eeniienanes 

(3) Further to boost exports, an 
export credit guarantee system would be 
established by the government to insure 
export credits up to 809% of the risk, 
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MR. EDEN’S FAME~ Forei 
thony Eden is the world’s idk 
plate. So wide is his sart 
clothiers of other countrie- 
on it, This poster is in O-lo 
and to guarantee foreizr 
its, thus enabling busir 
cash loans against export \ 

With radical reforms 
pleted, and with these 1 
before parliament, busin: 
The only class, in fact, v 
porarily satishied is the work 
business is disgruntled ov 
that it spend immediately 
accumulated reserves. S: 
are threatened with liquid 
of higher costs. Export 
destroyed unless an adeq 
provided, this in spite ot 
which will come from the « 
guarantees. Farmers ar 
furious over governmental int 
Large subsidies for distress 
would smooth over 
porarily but the government 
able to raise only 2,000,01 
through its baby bond issuc 
is no sign yet that tax reven 
to rise as an automatic res 
ness recovery. 

Parliament is continuing to 
New Deal measures, howev 
of the fear that the working c! 
take to arms if. the present 
is not given a chance to « 
promises for reform 
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Great Britain 


Rate war develops among build- 
ing and loan societies. Rail 
revenue rises with record «pen: 
ing and tourist influx. 


LONDON (Cable )—A break 
year working unity among 
British Building Societies has 
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ck with the | ublication Soviet Union 


year-book of the national 
| ™ ‘i 
Until now, all of the Foreign debt cut to new low 
greed on a ere pro- and new drive started to build 
vith similar rates anc : 
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this country larger gold reserv< Mi 
ountry conference car- as the world’s second g 


is believed to be doomed to must have added heavily to tl 
re it meets owing to the split 
stern and Western nations. 
will refuse to enter any en- Russia has been conspicuously absent b nill Is of 
its committing her in the East, from the American cotton market this ig f irch luring the 
will do nothing to separate year after buying nearly $8,000,000 nm of navigation opening Aug 
he Western powers. Britain worth of the product in 1935 f 
ith Germany formal announcement of 
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] for August but civil 
uctivities in Great Britain are slowed 


by concentration on air defences 


Will Social Credit Work ? 


Alberta’s Social Credit governm« 


has addressed to manufacturers 


wholesalers ol 


ti 

to what quantity of the proj i 
perity certificates” for financing high 
way construction they n absorb. TI 


o the declara 


; 


move is made in answer 
tion of business of the organizations of 
‘ld the province that their members will 
g build. 
Rail not accept their certificates in paymen 
fi for goods. 
spend- i . . : 
, es The government is proceeding to 
. make a register of citizens of the prov 


ince eligible for “basic dividends,” the 


\USTRALIA CATCHES THE FAIR FEVER—Nearly every large country is inter- 
proposed social credit medium for r 


ested in trade fairs this year. as recovery takes on an international flavor. The bigge-t ; 
‘hibition in Australia is at Sydney. with exhibits from all parts of the country. lieving needy citizens 
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Little Man’s Checks 


Two more large banks make 
provision for him. National 
City has new method. 


A Lot of people haven't for a long time 
had money enough for a checking ac- 
ount; a The 
result is that systems devised to bring 
the little fellow back to the banks—by 
climinating minimum balances and th 
like-—are growing like wildfire 

Late converts are New York's 
National City Bank and Detroit's Com 
monwealth-Commerical State Bank (with 
1 and 20 branche 
motor city institution has adopted the 
familiar 5¢ charge for each check and 
deposit item with no minimum balance 
But the National City presents 
features in bid for 
mass business. For example, the bank 
sells the depositor a book of 20 checks 
tor $2 instead of charging S¢ for each 
checking or deposit item. 


Rubber Checks, $2 Each 


There is a little more formality to the 
system. The National City still wants a 
reference before starting the account, but 
doesn't make much of a point of it. A 
small minimum balance is required 
against which the depositor may not 
checks—if he does, they arent 
honored, and when a check bounces a $2 


few still are gun-shy 


S, respectively The 


re quired 


some novel its new 


draw 


charge is imposed 

To eliminate the losses customary on 
small accounts, the National City de 
clines to provide some of the services 
performed for bigger accounts. It won't 
give credit references or certify checks 
and will supply statements only at 
intervals to be stipulated by the bank 
(every three months is the general prac 
tice with these departments) 


Tangled Rail Victory 


Mo. Pac. trustee wins comple> 


Van Sweringen case. But can 


he collect? 


AT least one complication was elimi 
nated from the Missouri Pacific 
ganization potpourri last week 
Federal District Judge Moore in St 
Louis absolved the road from a $19, 
000,000 debt and permitted the trustec 
to go ahead with a suit to collect $3 
00,000 from Terminal Shares, Inc 
The beneficial effects are double 
barrelled. The road, unless further liti 
gation Causes an upset, is relieved of a 
large contingent liability Moreover, 
the trustee can try to paste a judgment 
on Terminal Shares and then try to 
collect. Assets of Terminal Shares are 
tied up with pledges, so that even if 
MOP establishes a claim to $3,200,000 
there will still be dithculties 
is one of those affairs that 


reor 
when 


The CASC 


40 


could only develop in a highly pyra- 
mided, single-interest holding system 
Through Alleghany Corp., the Van 
Sweringens took over terminal facilities 
at Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo 
were then transferred to Term 
which in turn them 
Pacific, but retained title 
pending full payment 

Missouri Pacific paid $3,200,000 on 
the propertics to which it hope 1 eventu 
ally to title total 
was approximately $°0.000.000. but in 


These 
nal Shares, sold 


to Missouri 


clear cost 


obtain a 
terest at 54°, piled up and when the 
case came into court there was still $19, 
000.000 due 

Because Alleghany Corp. had an in 
terest in MOP and also in the properties 
sold to MOP, the question whether 
the deal was an “arm's length’”’ trans 
uction arose. Last fall, Judge Faris of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap 
peals held that it was unlawful. That 
opinion is now given definite effect by 


Judge Moore’s rulings. 


Trust the Trustee 


Wider powers should be granted 
in wills and other instruments, 


rare bird these days ( 
have learned the 


callable bonds so they 


Jol 


advat 


when interest rates ar Big 
bond prices have riser 
I for 


the federal governm« 
policy that the old fay se 
department rarely yi 
Bankers have not b 
ing a solution. Ther 
that state banking a 
down the bars and 
discretion in picking 
the answer 
son setting up the tr 
The present trend is t 
striction, not less, 
legislature tightening 
as last session 
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Suggest Broader Grant- 


Typical of banks’ effort 
put out by the Chemical | 
Co., New York, 


and executors be delegat 


urging 


in wills and other trust ins 
bank admits that scant po 
risk and less trouble for it 
ment, but feels that broad 
are impe rative 

The bank asserts that t 





























; ‘ wills restrict the execut 
according to bank. aa > 
either specifically or by o 7 
WHAT low interest rates have done to qualifying language,’’ to e 
banks’ carnings is an old story, but the legal bonds and mortgag 
deep slice they have cut out of trust real estate. A partial remedy 
fund income is not so familiar. Legal will which allows the ex« 
investments (approved by state law) certain investments, but it . 
have become so scarce, trust officers com-_ this should not be made 
plain, that it is almost impossible to power to reinvest in securit 
find anything which will yield a reason- not on the legal list also 
able return although the bank notes 
Several factors have contributed: (1) vision must be clearly expr 
The once predominant mortgage ts a_ to be sustained by the courts 
P 
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foney and the Markets 


Rig names, big earnings, big dividends background 
forenthusiasm. Railroads’ fine improvement in first 
ven months augurs sizable profit for year. 


very fine fodder for enthusiastic securitics markets but even bet- 
investors are concerned, are bigger dividend checks. Events 
ys leave no doubt that the style has been sct—attribute it to 
urt but they've got to carn cm to pay cm 
t of all, the dividend background for new highs in stock | 
ok padded with big names—U. S. Stecl, International Harv 
( idated Edison, Libbey 
) mention just a few. December. This ycar, the first seven 





reased dividends, re- months’ deficit is estimated at only $ 
is, extra dividends and 000,000 and with trathc considerably 
But not many optional higher than in 1935, no dithculty should 
vidends—an old timer be encountered in transforming th 
me popular again after January-July loss into a subst 
bill takes hold. In- by the end of the year 
Sccuritics and Exchang Undoubtedly, this willlcad to resus ip 

ruled that when hold- tion of dividends by some leading 
cash, or stock in place of which have stopped payments. New 


stock isn’t a “‘sale’’ under York Central is a case in point But 
j 


Securities Exchange Act debt still encumbers many of the roads 
rt earnings 


shares don't have to be also they may prefer to divi 
Which facilitates this ap- to improving property under the head 
method of escaping the of “deferred maintenance.”’ With traffic 
; ted profits tax—by get- up, the demand for equipment is 
pe id of surplus yet retaining cash. heightened. Railroads had on order 
; July 1 more new freight cars than on 
ig Steel Raises Rate any other July 1 since 1929. Pas 
farnings statements which inspired senger car and locomotive orders like- 


1 


vidend payments arrested wise were higher 
market-minded. United _—— ; 






Inte Sta ( ¢ f ( or to 
continue the present ¢ rycncy freigh 
surcharges | nan \ It ri 
want some, if not all, of the s 
tariffs converted to regul 
The — railroads ntend 
emergency schedules are 1 to off 
set high operat 
out that the ICC can f: 
resurvey the rates and order changes 
One of this weck's fi 
lights vas the opening of t SEC's 
vestment trust hearings. Dar S 
ker, chief of the commissio nsel 
ior tl in sus tion if 
start what ts in store for f s Hy 
| yinted qu stions revolved about ho 
controls the investment trusts; ho 


got control; trusts’ influence over it 
dustry, and relations with investment 
bankers and brokers 

The investigation opened up on |: 
terstate Equities and Chain and Ger 
cral Equiti s, both of which ultimate 
went into th Equity Corp sct p First 
there was the attempt to prove that In- 
terstate bailed out some securitics for its 
investment-house sponsor; denials wer 
vehement. Then came a determined 
effort to show that Wallace Groves, now 
president of Phoenix Securities Co., 
shoe-stringed” himself into control of 
trust assets worth $10,000,000 and a 






tidy personal profit The testimony 








THE PROBLEM: 


S had the first net available 
mn stock (allowing for the 
dividend requirement for 
) since the middle of 1931 























1S equivalent to 75¢ a share ge 4 
nin the June quarter and Inventory / raw and finished products ) $500,000 
ferred dividend was raised Open credit . 8 100,000 
$; from $2—still 75¢ quarterly be- Extra fundsneeded . . . . . 300,000 
cumulative requirement while 
7 .2 SOLVED th h 
10 now amount to $18.25. ..- SOLVED through LAWRENCE SysTEM 
r made quite a splash with the 
months in its history—net 
$2,473,736 or $6.83 a share—and ‘ 
9 ala Oh = dee Cee Even though a re nota manu- ufacturing and shipping operations. 
yi 4 oS ‘ < ‘ . mn » 
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’ S$ SC d quarter, . 
Mss I how to profit through LAWRENCE way. His production schedule suf- 
” 8,372 or $2 a share on the com = . > 
‘. | . SysteM. Consider the situation of fered no interruption. His business 
g 9 s been exceeded only twice in , ie i 
= ig hitees DMnscever. these | this manufa@urer: literally jumped into a flourishing 
y s ° i C a ere . 
a t belief in Wall Strect that He needed extra funds tocarryout condition, 
7 M. will boost the dividend : an — program of further Your business, however exc ep- 
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7° > alll aes ote ns 1 . ht. manufacturing and marketing. His tional in nature, may profit similarly 
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c The anes a Me , oa open credit was notsufficienttomeet through LAWRENCE SysTeM if you 
na  < t d » Sstcac . 
. Then ti Bie ot oo ——e the need. have a readily marketable inventory 
= > Big Steel carnings or areas _— 
é = ye 7 oS rm navennage. Through LAWRENCE System, he of almost any size, large or small. 
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52 ro . Sea news was ren cost, and without inter- SYSTEM of nearest LAWRENCE 
9 cape the Steel statement, whilc ruption of normal man- SYSTEM office. 
o wasn’t up to the most optimistic | 
SMreet expectations. 
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volved options which Mr. Groves took 
on big blocks of the Interstate and 
(hain and General trusts, loans from his 
brother's finance company, resale of 
securities between these and other com- 
panies which he began to pick up, and 
ultimate control of the whol setup 
This digging into past history doesn’t 
reassure a lot of the 921 trusts which the 
SEC has listed as subject to scrutiny. 
Past present officers are girding 
themsclves for exhumation of deals 
long dead and, they had hoped, buried. 
While these hearings were on one of 
the big trust men, Floyd Odlum of 
Atlas Corp., was in England engineer 
ing the sale of Utilities Power & Light's 
British holdings. This involved transfer 
of Greater London Counties Trust 
which controls important British uti 
tics—to Lazard Brothers and associates 


Peak for World Wheat 

Commodity markets this week had a 
turbulent time of it. Wheat no longer 
is moving solely in response to weather 
—the big factor was a six-year high in 
Liverpool The talk all centers around 
the possibility of a world shortag 
Corn still under the in 
fluence of with deterioration 
continuing despite showers and cooler 
temperatures. 

The cotton crop has been coming 
along well in all but the northwestern 
corner of the belt and prices have been 


ind 


however, is 


weather 


shaky. Some estimates of the crop have 
been raised sharply but the 13,000,000 
bales of which a few are talking seem 
high. Based on the Department of Agri- 
30,621,000 


estimate of acres 


1929-34 average yield, this 


culture's 
and the 
year’s crop wouldn't run much over 11 
050,000 bales. The average yield may 
be exceeded but the condition of th 
crop doesn’t look like it could bring th 
per-acre figure up to the recent record 
1931. Even at the high 1931 yield, only 
12,953,000 bales would be indicated 


SKELETONS RATTLE—lInvestment 


the depression, were paraded this week 


-uch companies, 


trust 


transactions, interred wy) 


sF¢ 


started digging int 


First on the mat were predecessors ot Equity Corp 


state Equities whose 1929-32 president, Edward R. Tinker (left) ji 


Raymond N. Beebe of Mr. 


to right) 


1 inker’s 


counsel; Charles B 


Interstate Equities vice-president; Isador Kresel, also of Mr. Tinkes 
David Schenker, chief of SEC counsel in these hearings. 


Bond houses this week were busy 
with new offerings but appear due for 
a breathing spell during the first half of 
this month Among this weck’s big 
issues were $29,500,000 of Chesapeake 
& Ohio 3}s and $14,500,000 Southern 
Kraft Corp Mortgage Chicago 
& Illinois Midland Ry. will be out with 
its bond, debenture and _ stock 
totaling $9,240,000 early next weck. 
late this month include 
refunding for General 
There also will 
refunding 


1 
145. 
issucs 


Issues d ic 
$100,000,000 
Motors Accé ptance. 
be a $35,000,000 
nortgage offering for Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric and the Nickel Plate road is 
contemplating a $16,000,000 10-ycar 
4% note, part of the proceeds to fund 
the $10,869,568 RFC note bought re 
cently by the Guaranty Trust Co. 
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Beat TIGERS, 7-6; OVER- 
: N Dericn That head 
he vocabularial results of 


In the days before there 






wk of budget-balancing, 


‘ 









ounced up and news 
re che ; pe | a cop) 
ive written lead or 
advantage never 





days, though he writes 
language 





knows the 






the success 
\dministration’s Movie, 
That Broke the Plains,” the 
getting deeper, into the 
and now the Civil Serv 
that it will 


1018) 








announces 
$3 






trrector, alt a yeal 
Hollywood they read this 
the 


Printing 





ir heads over ineth 


Government 





year’ is obviously a mis- 






\N for one of the picture serv 
r office this morning and 
Gentleman on the Picture Desk 
s one of his customers 

s the editor of a banking 
lhe salesman brings pictures 
Roosevelt to him That's 
The editor tears them up 

1 digs into his files for old 
Roosevelt that afford 
ip, and he brings them 












he can 





‘itor on every visit 
H t have torn up fifty of ‘em 
But 
It's 





says the salesman 

have to quit the gag 

5 Yesterday I brought 

old print of Sistie and Buzzic 
me if he didn't begin to 
hoke up, red as a lobster, 









and the veins jumping 

forchead I 
I'd hate to lose 
We've gota bet 


ping 





on his 






5a gonet 
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] “4 through the National Hand- 
book Hotel Data, we find a list of 44 
things that are needed in furnishing a 
} r No. 3 is the bed, with an 
ge first cost of $25, and an aver- 

17 years. No. 39 is coat 

A th an average first cost of 25 
life of one year 










n average 





sy to carry a bed away 











From Washington Bureau: “Where 
the Administration attitude toward 

is friendly, the  fecling 
ww is intense. Inflation now 


pe oT 
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is a burden on the 





W t well-to-do can buy stocks and 










ind hedge against inflation, 

y nnot hedge against boosts in 

ae g costs.” They couldn't last year, 
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‘ditorially Speaking — 


either. They couldn't the year before 
But last year and the year betore there 


was no presidential election 


JOHN HAMILTON ts making a strenuous 


campaign for postmaster general 

H. K. Wittcox, of the Chicago Title 
& Trust Co., very kindly but tirmly sets 
us right about the annual mecting of 
the Beta of Illinots hapter hen, a 
cording to th printed innouncement, 
the guest of honor was “Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, Ph.D.. Divine Mnemosyn 
(Brown University 5S). President of 
Rockford ¢ ollege Mr. Willcox writes 
“For the information of the miscel 
lancous Phi Beta Kap} is decorating 
your office, none of whom I tah it 
attended the annual meeting of Illinois 
Beta, please be advised that it was an- 
nounced at the meeting tl Cordon 
Keith Chalmers, Ph.D., president of 
Rockford Colleg vas not claiming im- 


Iscs but 


mortality as the mother of the m 
talk the 


Mnemosyne, the whole confusion bi ing 


laid by those who planned the mx 


was to on subject of Divine 


ting 
at the door of the printer.’ 
We're glad they succeeded in laying 


the confusion, but obviously — ther 
never would have been any if they had 
done their work ethciently. Why in the 


world did they plan the meeting at the 
door of the printer 


the 


who 


ACCORDING to news ticker in our 
othce, the walked out 
legal hearing in Cleve ond the other day 
was “Dr. Francis |} Townsend 
founder of Old Age Revolting Pensions 


Ltd.” 


man of a 


CU 


SEVERAL months ago we got interested 


in the contention that the government 
vcather experts were much too back 
ward about long-range for isting. They 


had let the ball be taken away from them 
by private forecasters, particularly on 
who had predicted the floods 
He followed up that triumph with a 
new prediction and we carefully filed 
it away. Here it is 

The indications are for ample rain 
fall during the late spring and summer 
over most of the United States cast of 
the Rocky Mountains, except in the 
western Gulf states.” 

But maybe it will come true n 


spring 


cf yc if 
versatile drinker to under 
stand 1936 color vocabulary. Du- 
bonnet the of Du- 
bonnet, more or less, and even a dumb 
husband can perceive the appropriate 
ness of Golden Wedding and Pink 
Lady, but we hear sinister rumors that 
some of the color christeners are plot 
ting such names as drambuie, slivorvitz 
and hegyaljai 


takes a 
the 


dre SSCS 


It 


arc color 
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Mallory metallurgists and engineers have 
had more than twenty years of experience 


in supplying the automobile industry with 
iltypes of electrical contacts. 
itv of motor cars built today are equipped 
with Mallory ignition points. 


I he Trhaperr 


ln developing the Mallory Vibrator to its 
present compact and efhcient form, Mallory 
profited greatly by its long experience in 
the automotive field, Mallory has perfected 
and manufactured the most 
longdlife vibrator available today. Two out 
of three radio 
and America’s largest 
are numbered 


depe ndable 


automobile receivers ar 


auto set manutlacturers 


among Mallory customers, 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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Half Ye 


Business accounting for the first half 
of 1936 is about completed. The 
result even surpasses the optimistic 
predictions on this page before the 
period began. Business Week's In- 
dex of General Activity has made a 
high record for a_ five-year 
period. This is particularly signifi- 
cant because the index was not 
tampered with to avoid the gloom of 
depression depths and delayed re- 
covery. 

It is an old story that electrical 
output is at an all-time ear Steel 
production is up a_thirc and defies 
the tradition of a summer slump. 
Construction showed an increase of 
78° in the first half and almost 
every basic index of industry tells a 
similar story. 

It is more important perhaps that 

figures showing sales of semi-luxury 
goods reflect widespread optimism 
and the approach of prosperity. Sales 
of passenger cars are up 27‘, fe- 
frigerators 307, washing machines 
24°, and oil burners 38°;. 
It is significant also that while this 
remarkable increase in business activ- 
ity was taking place, wholesale prices 
were practically unchanged and the 
cost of living was up but 3% On 
the other hand, those prices which 
indicate public appraisal of future 
prospects made exceptional advances, 
as is illustrated by an increase of 56° 
in the price of stocks. 

Almost every favorable factor has 
been more effective as a constructive 
influence than was expected at the 
beginning of the year, while the un- 
favorable influences easily foreseeable 
have lost some of their potency. The 
election is far less of a deterrent than 
anticipated despite the uncertainty of 
the outcome. Labor agitation in the 
steel and other mass industries is a 
postponed threat. Although few ex- 
pected foreign conditions to be any 
more chaotic than they are, foreign 
trade has improved markedly. The 
drought was of course not foreseen. 
Its damage will be much less than its 
promise three weeks ago, and farm 
income, which showed an increase of 
11° for the first six months, prob- 
ably will exceed 1935 figures for the 
year on a cash basis. 

All of this has been accomplished 
under the natural pressure of recov- 
ery forces that are almost irresistible. 
It has been accomplished despite the 
fact that there has been an almost 


new 
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complete absence of the launching of 
new enterprises and little utilization 
of the vast store of credit awaiting 
profitable employ ment. 

While confidence for the long pull 
is still lacking, assurance as to the 
immediate future is almost universal. 
Buyers for retail stores are trooping 
into. New York and Chicago in 
greater numbers than at any ume in 
the last seven years, and merchants 
expect the best fall retail trade since 
1929. The largest increase in this 
buying is in goods that border on the 
luxury classification. For the first 
time in years we are definitely begin- 
ning to satisfy the pent-up wants of 
a long depression. 

Even the American Federation of 
Labor concedes that this will be the 
best year since 1930 and may equal 
or exceed that record. What will 
happen when confidence in the far 
future is sufficiently restored to en- 
courage idle funds to go to work in 
a natural way is anybody’s guess. 


As the World 
Eats More Bread 


There may be considerable exaggera- 
tion in the reports of a world short- 
age of wheat. It is too early to tell. 
Anyhow, it seems clear that the world 
production is not much larger than 
last year’s was; and meanwhile the 
world has been climbing out of the 
depression and people have been eat- 
ing an extra slice of bread. It is this 
added consumption that causes a 
heavier demand for wheat. 

Whenever this has happened in the 
past, the United States has been able 
to cash in. But it cannot do so now. 
For instead of being an exporter of 
wheat, as it has been for generations, 
the United States has become an im- 
porter. Indeed, next to Great Britain, 
it is the largest wheat importer in the 
world. 

This situation 
the drought. It 
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The attempt succeed 
Gov. Landon said th 
ture cannot be regime 
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Strategy Behind 
Coughlin’s Campaign 


At Hankinson, N. D.. eeti 
ranged by Father Joseph s; 
behalf of Father Coug! 
litical party was addres: 
Coughlin. According 
ciated Press, the priest 
his audience of 15,000 { 
women that if the candid 
he has placed in the field, M: 
is not elected President, ‘the 
one thing to do—re; 
debts, and if anybody tries « 
them, repudiate them also 

Father Coughlin has sinc¢ 
that he used exactly this 
words, which would obvio 
incitation to violence. The whole ip. 
cident, however, emphasizes the po- 
tentialities of his 
When he began it, his natural strength 
was in Northern cities, mainly Bos. 
ton. The Institute of Public Opinion 
reports that Massachusetts is his bao- 
ner state, 18° of its voters being 
Coughlinites. He 
strength, particularly in the West and 
the South. Therefore from the be 
ginning he has put his main stress on 
the farmers’ traditional panacea 
flation. 

Such is his fundamental str 
There are reports that some conserva 
tive opponents of the New Deal will 
contribute to Father Coughlin’s f- 
nances in the present campaign rhe 
could do nothing more perilous 
Much of the money b 
to elect Democratic and Republica 
candidates for Congress who ar 
pledged to the Lemke inflation bill 
This bill is merely the entering wedge. 
Father Coughlin is out to crack our 
economic system by means of infla- 
tion. That would produce ruin, 
he would blame the ruin on the hell 
ish bankers, and he would rise on 
ruin to greater heights. 
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